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SHAKSPEARE 



AND 



HIS CONTEMPORARIES 



CHAPTER I. 



SKETCH OF THE LIFE OP SHAKSPEARE. 



" Such a man 
Might be a copy to these younger times ; 
Which, folloVd well, would demonstrate them now 
But goers backward.*'— -iU's Well That Ends Well. 

William Shakspearb, the glory of the British 
Drama, was baptized at the parish church of 
Holy Trinity, Stratford-on-Avon, on the 25th 
of April, 1564, as the page in the register 
shows ; and universal consent has been given 
to the assumption that his birthday, as well 
as the day of his death, was the 23rd of that 
month. The fact of that day being appointed 
by the Church as the festival of St. George, 
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the patron saint of England, has probably 
popularized the date of the poet's debitt on the 
world's stage. 

His father was a dealer in wool ; and at the 
time of his birth the town of Stratford had 
suffered terribly from a visitation of the* 
plague ; the population of the town being re- 
duced thereby from 1,428 to 1,190 souls. It 
is on record that John Shakspeare, the poet's 
father, was fined about this time for permitting 
a '' dong-hylle " to exist in front of his door, 
to the detriment of the public health. 

Shakspeare's mother was Mary, daughter of 
Robert Arden, of Wilmecot, Esquire, of War- 
wickshire, and brought with her a handsome 
marriage portion. 

John Shakspeare became chief magistrate 
of the town when his son William was five 
years old, and was the first local dignitary 
Avho extended his patronage to the " poor 
players " who strolled about the country, and 
seldom received such encouragement from 
civic magnates. 

The two companies thus honoured with a 
" bespeak " from the mayor of the little War- 
wickshire town were the Queen's Players (1569), 
and afterwards the corps dramatique of the Earl 
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of Worcester. The amount of their remu- 
neration is not on record, but no doubt it 
would offer a curious contrast to the salaries 
of histrionic stars of the present day. 

Through injudicious speculations on the 
part of Mr. Shakspeare, ex-mayor and alder- 
man, reverses of fortune befell the family, even 
to the extent of the resignation of his civic 
distinction by the unlucky wool-dealer; and 
although our poet in due course attended the 
grammar school of his native town, it appears, 
on no less an authority than that of William 
Shakspeare's friend and admirer Ben Jonson, 
that he there acquired '' smalle Lattine and 
lesse Greeke," and as to the rest of his educa- 
tion chroniclers are dumb. 

There are some ugly stories about the poet's 
adolescence which may or may not be true. 
He is said to have fled to London to avoid the 
consequences of illicitly '' conveying" certain 
deer from the manor of Sir Thomas Lucy, and 
there is a lampoon of a decidedly objectionable 
kind extant which is attributed to the hand 
which afterwards merited more than any other 
the hackneyed eulogy, Nihil tetigit quod non 
ojmavit, in which that inj ured nobleman is very 
grossly insulted. 

B 2 
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Samuel Taylor Coleridge indignantly rejects 
all the deer-stealing traditions, however, neither 
will he have anything to do with another 
legend which represents our poet as obtaining 
his first dramatic inspirations by taking charge 
of gentlemen's horses during their visits to 
the ".Globe " or the '' Fortune," and subsist- 
ing on such eleemosjmary small change as 
that undignified occupation brought to him. 

At all events, soon after he arrived at man's 
estate he was in London ; and on fairly trust- 
worthy authority we may assume that he wrote 
his first play at about the age of twenty-six, 
and that he performed minor parts at the 
London playhouses, such as the Ghost in 
"Hamlet," and Adamm ''As You Like It." 

At the age of nineteen he married Ann 
Hathaway, the daughter of a well-to-do farmer 
of Shottery, an adjacent village, and, although 
the lady was eight years older than he, the 
marriage appears to have been one of sincere 
affection. William Shakspeare's wife did not 
accompany him to London, objecting to the 
noise and turmoil of that city ; but the young 
dramatist's visits to his home were frequent ; 
and, at that date, such journeys must have 
involved an expenditure of time and money 
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we can hardly estimate in these days of cheap 
and rapid transit. 

That his success in London was remarkable, 
and that he enjoyed the friendship of the most 
eminent personages of the realm, is beyond all 
doubt. The Earl of Southampton particularly 
extended his patronage to the gifted author 
and actor, and both Queen Elizabeth and King 
James I. frequently enjoyed his readings and 
recitals. The Globe Theatre passed into his 
proprietorship later on, and, having realized a 
handsome competency, he retired to his native 
town, bought an estate there, and died at the 
age of fifty-three, on the anniversary of his 
birth, in 1616. 
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" Each cliange of manj-coloured life lie drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new." 




CHAPTER II. 

CHEONOLOGICAL OEDEB OP SHAKSPEAEE'S PLATS 
AND THE EAELY EDITIONS OF HIS WORKS. 

" His fair tongue (conceit's expositor) 
DeliTers in sucH apt and gracious words. 
That aged ears play truant at liis tales.*' 

— Love's Lahow Lost. 

We have said that Shakspeare pf obabiy wrote 
his first play at about the age of twenty-six ; 
and "Pericles," and the three parts of "King 
Henry VI." are generally assigned to that 
period of his life. "Titus Andronicus," we 
would fain believe, was not the production of 
his pen; or, if it were, it was written before the 
poet's genius was fully developed, as it is a 
work altogether destitute of literary merit 
and wholly unfit either for representd,tion or 
intelligent study. Neither of the above- 
mentioned plays are, indeed, worthy of the 
author's great name, and it is probable that 
little more than a revision of " Pericles," at 
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least, was the work of Shakspeare's hand. This 
is Dr. Johnson's view ; Dryden, however, says 
in a prologue : — 

" Shakspeare's own Mase his Periele$ first bore. 
His Prince of Tjre was elder than the Moor.*' 

The subjoined tabular statements are given 
on the authority of the best attainable com- 
mentators and editors, but from their variance 
it will be obvious that conjecture has entered 
largely into their composition. The fact of 
most of the plays attributed to Shakspeare not 
having been published until he had been dead 
several years, and that those few which the 
players plit forth on their own authority during 
his lifetime bear no sign of intelligent editor- 
ship, nor any attempt at chronological arrange- 
ment, will sufficiently account for the diver- 
gence of opinion that exists. 

The first enumeration of the time of life at 
which Shakspeare produced his plays we 
merely give as at most approximately accurate. 



Pericle s . . . ... ... 

Henry VI. (2nd Part) ... 
„ (3rd Part) ... 
Comedy of Errors 
LoYo's Labour Lost 




• •• 

• • • 

• • • 



1690 
1591 
1591 
1592 
1592 



\.t the Age of 



26 
27 
27 
2S 
28 
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V 





Date. 


At the Age of 


Sricliard H. 




1593 


29 


Eichardlll 




1593 


29 


Midsummer NigHf b Dream . 




1594 


30 


Two Gfjntlemen of Verona 




1595 


81 


Taming of the Shrew ... 




1596 


32 


Bomeo and Juliet 




1596 


82. 


Merchant of Venice 




1597 


83 


Henry IV. r 1st Part) ... 
„ (2nd Part) ... 




1597 


83 




1598 


34 


King John 




1598 


84 


AU's WeU that Ends W eU . 




1598 


84 


Henry v.... ... ... 




1599 


85 


As You Like It 




1599 


85 


Much Ado About Nothing 




1600- 


86 


Hamlet 




1600 


86 


Merry Wives of Windsor 




1601- 


37 


Twelfth Night 




1601 


37 


Troilus and Cressida ... 




1602 


88 


Henry VIII 




1603 


89 


Measure for Measure ... 




1603 


89 


Othello 




1604 


40 


King Lear 




1605 


41 


Macbeth ... 




1606 


42 


Julius Osesar 




1607 


43 


Antony and Cleopatra ... 




1608 


44 


Cymbeline 




1609 


45 


Ooriolanus 




1610 


46 


Timon of Athens 




1610 


46 


Winter's Tale 




1611 


47 


JLempest; ... ... •.. .< 




1612 


48 



To give the reader some idea of the wide 
difference of opinion which existed in the 
minds of such competent critics and commen- 
tators as Malone, Chalmers, and Drake, we 
here subjoin their dates in a tabular form; 
also those of the "New Shakspeare Society." 
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The New 




Mal<ni6. 


Obftlmars. 


Dnke. 


Shakspeare 
Society. 


Henry VI. (let Part) 


1589 


1598 


• 

1592 


1590—2 


„ (2nd Part) 


1591 


1595 


1592 


1594^5 


„ (3rd Part) 


1591 


1595 


1592 


1594—6 


Two Gentlemen of Verona . 


1591 


1595 


1595 


1590—2 


Comedy of Errors 


1592 


1591 


1591 


1589—91 


Bomeo and Juliet 


1596 


1592 


1598 


1591—8 


liOye's Labour Lost 


1594 


1592 


1591 


1588—9 


Kiohardlll 


1593 


1595 


1595 


1594 


King John 


1596 


1598 


1598 


1595 


Midsummer Nighfs Dream 


1594 


1598 


1598 


1590—1 


Merchant of Venice 


1594 


1597 


1697 


1596 


Henry IV. (Ist Part) 


1597 


1596 


1596 


1596—7 


„ {2nd Part) 


1599 


1597 


1596 


1597—8 


Troilus and Cressida 


1602 


1600 


1601 


f 1590— 2 

i 1606— 7 

1598—9 


Merry Wiyes of Windsor ... 


1601 


1596 


1601 


As you Like It 


1599 


1599 


1600 


1600 


Much Ado about Nothing... 


1600 


1599 


1599 


C 1599 
( 1600 


Hamlet 


1600 


1597 


1597 


1602—8 


Bichardll 


1593 


1596 


1596 


1593—4 


Taming of the Shrew 


1596 


1598 


1594 


1596—7 


Henry V 


1599 


1597 


1599 


1599 


Julius CsBsar 


1607 


1607 


1607 


1601—3 


Twelfth Night 


1607 


1613 


1613 


1601 


Measure for Measure 


1603 


1604 


1608 


1603 


All's W eU that Ends Well. . . 


1606 


1599 


1598 


( 1589 
U600— 2 


Othello 


1604 


1614 


1612 


1604 


King Lear 

Macbeth 


1605 


1605 


1604 


1605—6 


1606 


1606 


1606 


1605—6 


Timon of AtheBOs 


1610 


1601 


1602 


1607—8 


<x6fldeB... ... •.. ... ... 


^— 


^— 


1590 


1608 


Antony and Cleopatra 


1608 


1608 


1608 


1606—7 


Coriolanus 


1610 


1609 


1609 


1607—8 


Cymbeline 


1609 


1606 


1605 


1610—12 


Tempest 


1611 


1613 


1611 


1610 


Winter's Tale 


1611 


1601 


1610 


1611 


Henry Vlll 


1603 


1613 


1602 


1613 



Only seventeen of our author's plays were 
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printed during his lifetime. Each play was 
published in a separate quarto volume, and it 
was not until 1623 that the first folio appeared 
containing a collection of his plays. 

This was known as the Players' Edition, and 
was originally sold for a sovereign. The 
British Museum possesses a copy, and as much 
as £525 has been given for a copy of the scarce 
and interesting volume in modem times. This 
edition was produced under the superinten- 
dence of two of Shakspeare's fellow actors, 
whose names are subscribed to the Dedication 
and Address which we here give as specimens 
of the quaint verbosity of the day : — 

The Dedication. 

To the most Noble and Incomparable Pair of Brethren, 
William, Earl of Pembroke, &c., Lord Chamberlain 
to the King's most Excellent Majesty, and Philip^ 
Earl of Montgomery, &c., Grentlemen of His 
Majesty's Bedchamber, both Knights of the Noble 
Order of the Garter, and our Singular Good Lords : 

Right Honourable, 

Whilst we study to be thankful in our particular 
for the many favours we have received from your Lord- 
ships, we are fallen upon the ill fortune to mingle here 
the most diverse things that can be, fear and rashness ; 
rashness in the enterprise, and fear of the success. For, 
when we value the places your EKghnesses sustain, we 
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cannot but know their dignity greater than to descend 
to the reading of these trifles : and, while we name them 
trifles, we have deprived ourselves of the defence of our 
Dedication. But since your Lordships have been pleased 
to think these trifles something, heretofore ; and have 
prosecuted both them, and their Author living, with so 
much favour, we hope (that they outliving him, and he 
not having the fate, common with some, to be executor 
to his own writings) you will use the like indulgence 
toward them you have done unto their parent. There is 
a great difference, whether any book choose his patrons, 
or find them : tiiis hath done both. For, so much were 
your Lordships' likings of the several parts when they 
were acted, as before they were published, the volume 
asked to be yours. We have but collected them, and 
done an office to the dead, to procure his orphans guar- 
dians ; without ambition either of self-profit or fame ; 
only to keep the memory of so worthy a friend and 
fellow alive, as was our Shakspeare^ by humble offer of 
his plays to your most noble patronage. Wherein, as 
we have justly observed, no man to come near your 
Lordships but with a kind of religious address, it hath 
been the height of our care, who are the presenters, to 
make the present worthy of your Highnesses by the 
perfection. But there we must also crave our abilities 
to be considered, my Lords. We cannot go beyond our 
own powers. Country hands reach forth milk, cream, 
fruits, or what they have ; and many nations (we have 
heard) that had not gums and incense, obtained their 
requests with a leavened cake. It was no fault to ap- 
proach their gods, by what means they could ; and the 
most, though meanest, of things are made more predous 
when they are dedicated to temples. Li that name 
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therefore we most humbly consecrate to your Highnesses 
these remains of your servant Shakspeare ; that what 
delight is in them may be ever your Lordships', the repu- 
tation his, and the faults ours, if any be committed by a 
pair so careful to shew their gratitude both to the living 
and the dead, as is 

Your Lordships' most bounden, 

John Hemynge, 
Henry Condell. 

Address to the Great Variety op Readers. 

From the most able to him that can but spell: there 
you are numbered. We had rather you were weighed. 
Especially when the fate of all books depends upon your 
capacities: and not of your heads alone, but of your 
purses. Well ! it is now public, and you will stand for 
your privileges, we know : to read and censure. Do so, 
but buy it first. That doth best commend a book, the 
stationer says, then how odd soever your brains be, or 
your wisdoms, make your license the same and spare 
not. Judge your sixpen'orth, your shillingsworth, your 
five shillingsworth at a time or higher, so you rise to 
the just rates, and welcome. But whatever you do, buy. 
Censure will not drive a trade, or make the jack go; 
and though you be a magistrate of wit, and sit on the 
stage of Blackfriars or the Cockpit to arraign plays 
daily, know these plays have had their trial already, 
and stood out all appeals ; and do now come forth 
quitted rather by a decree of court than any purchased 
letters of commendation. 

It hath been a thing, we confess, worthy to have been 
wished, that the author himself had lived to have set forth 
and overseen his own writings ; but since it hath been 
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ordained otherwise, and he by death departed from that 
right, we pray you do not envy his friends the oflBce of 
their care and pain, to have collected and published 
them ; and so to have published them, as where (before) 
you were abused with divers stolen and surreptitious 
copies, maimed and deformed by the frauds and stealth 
of injurious impostors that exposed them ; even those 
are now offered to your view, cured, and perfect of their 
limbs ; and all the rest absolute in theb numbers, as he 
conceived them. Who, as he was a happy imitator of 
nature, was a most gentle expresser of it. His mind 
and hand went together; aod what he thought he 
uttered with that easiness, that we have scarce received 
from him a blot in his papers. But it is not our pro- 
vince, who only gather his works and give them you, to 
praise him. It is yours that read him. And these, w^ I 
hope, to your divers capacities, you will find enough 
both to draw and hold you: for his wit can no more 
lie hid than it could be lost. Read him, therefore ; and 
again and again ; and if then you do not Uke him, surely 
you are in some manifest danger not to understand him. 

And so we leave you to other of his friends, whom if 
you need can be your guides ; if you need them not, you 
can lead yourselves and others. And such readers we 

^'^^ ^''^' John Hemtnge. 

Henry Condell. 

To this first folio edition of the poet's works 
Ben Jonson and others contributed commen- 
datory verses, which, with John Milton's anony- 
mous poetical contribution to the second folio 
of 1632, will be found in the eleventh chapter 
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of this work. This edition, with its successors, 
the third folio of 1664 and the fourth folio of 
1685, abounds in typographical errors and 
interpolations by successive editors, who dis- 
play a lamentable want of appreciation of the 
beauty of their author's compositions. 

The first illustrated edition appeared in 1709, 
with a frontispiece embodying the Chandos 
portrait. The costumes of all the characters 
in the cuts are those of Queen Anne's reign. 

Since that time, editions of Shakspeare have 
occupied printing presses aU over the world, 
and to enumerate them would occupy the 
entire space of a much larger book than this. 

More than a dozen years ago, two volumes 
of the folio catalogue of the British Museum 
Library contained nothing but Shaksperian 
literature, and that huge list has increased 
considerably since then, is increasing, and will 
continue to do so. 

. Little is known as to the date of Shakspeare's 
simply poetical efiiisions. ' ' Venus and Adonis " 
is supposed to have been written about 1585 
or 1587, and the "Sonnets" 1592—1602. 
" The Rape of Lucrece " first appeared in 1594, 
and "A Lover's Complaint " was originally 
printed with the '' Sonnets," in 1609. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE PLOTS OP SHAKSPEAEE'S PLATS. 

"The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. 
Doth glance from heayen to earth, from earth to hearen. 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and giyes to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name." 

— Midswmnter Nighfs Dream, 



An inquiry into the derivation of the plots 
of the plays of Shakspeare cannot be better 
prefaced than by quoting Dr. Johnson's appre- 
ciative remarks on the subject which appear in 
the introduction to his edition. He says: — 

Our author's plots are generally borrowed from 
novels ; and it is reasonable to suppose that he chose 
the most popular, such as were read by many and related 
by more ; for his audience could not have followed him 
through the intricacies of the drama, had they not held 
the thread of the story in their hands. - 

His English histories he took from English Chronicles 
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and English ballads ; and as the ancient writers were 
made known to his countrymen by versions, they supphed 
him with new subjects ; he dilated some of Plutarch's 
lives into plays, when they had been translated by 
North. His plots, whether historical or fabulous, are 
always crowded with incidents, by which the attention 
of a rude people was more easily caught than by senti- 
ment or argumentation ; and such is the power of the 
marvellous, even over those who despise it, that every 
man finds his mind more strongly seized by the tragedies 
of Shakspeare than of any other writer ; others please 
us by particular speeches, but he always makes us 
anxious for the event, and has perhaps excelled all but 
Homer in securing the first purpose of a writer, by 
exciting restless and unquenchable curiosity, and com- 
pelling him that reads his work to read it through. 

The shews and bustles with which his plays abound 
have the same original. As knowledge advances, pleasure 
passes from the eye to the ear, but returns as it declines 
from the ear to the eye. Those to whom our author's 
labours were exhibited had more skill in pomps or pro- 
cessions than in poetical language, and perhaps wanted 
some visible and discriminated events as comments on 
the dialogue. He knew how he should most please ; 
and whether his practice is more agreeable to nature, or 
whether his example has prejudiced the nation, we still 
find that on our stage something must be done as well as 
said, and inactive declamation is very coldly heard, how- 
ever musical or elegant, passionate or sublime. 

* * # * * o 

But the greater part of his excellence was the pro- 
duct of his own genius. He found the English stage in 
a state of the utmost rudeness; no essays either in 
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tragedy or comedy had appeared, from which it could be 
discovered to what degree of delight either one or other 
might be carried. Neither character nor dialogue were 
yet understood. Shakspeare may be truly said to have 
introduced them both amongst us, and in some of his 
happier scenes to have carried them both to their utmost 
height. 

TEMPEST. 

It is more than probable that the actual 
story of this admirable drama was a distinct 
creation of the poet's genius. No contem- 
porary legends or works of fiction contain a 
Prospero or a Miranda^ although the character 
of Caliban may have been suggested by the 
strange tales of travellers; such as Silvester 
Jourdan, Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Somers, 
Captain Newport, and others, who agree in 
assigning a supernatural character to their 
experiences of the coast of Bermuda, or the 
Bermoothes, which they quaintly call the " Isle 
of Di veils," and go on to describe the appear- 
ance of a "sea-monster, in shape like a man," 
and to credit this mysterious territory with 
being " inchanted and inhabited with witches 
and devills, which grow by reason of accus- 
tomed monstrous thunder, storm and tempest, 
neere unto those islands." 

On these slender materials our author has 
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constructed a play which ranks amongst the 
greatest of his achievements, the story of which 
is briefly as follows : — 

The scene opens with a graphic description 
of the wreck of a large vessel on the rocky 
shore of an enchanted island, on which dwell 
Prosper 0, a magician, and his beautiful 
daughter Miranda^ with their attendants; 
Ariel, a benevolent sprite, whose services 
Prospero commands under a magic spell ; and 
Calibarij the son of a witch named Sycorcuc^ 
who performs grudgingly all sorts of menial 
and laborious tasks for Prospero under pain 
of tortures that the magician can inflict on 
him by a word; the possession of a magic 
volume and staff giving him this power over 
the mis-shapen and malevolent creature. Pros- 
pero himself is the rightful Duke of Milan, 
banished through the machinations of his 
brother Antonio, who is among the passengers 
of the shipwrecked vessel, as also are Ahnzo, 
King of Naples, and his son Ferdinand, who, 
meeting Miranda, falls in love with her at 
once. An honest old councillor named Gonzago 
frustrates a conspiracy against Ahnzo King of 
Naples, which is set on foot by the King's 
brother .>&6a6*^ian, and Antonio the brother of 
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the banished Duke. There is a grotesque 
underplot, in which Trinculo and Stepliano plot 
with Caliban against Prosperos sway ; but all 
ends happilj'^, the magician is restored to his 
rightful inheritance, and due poetic justice is 
meted out to all the personages concerned. 
Possibly none of Shakspeare's plays are 
^ vA>^i«ferior to the "Tempest" in excellence of fancy 
and creative power. We have said that the 
plot is due to Shakspeare's unassisted genius ; 
and the attempt to conne6t the story in any 
way with Jacob Ayrer's " Die Schone Sidea " 
rather proves our case than refutes it. Dryden, 
Davenant, Garrick, Kemble, and Sheridan, 
manipulated this play for stage purposes. 

TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

This play is considered by some to have been 
the first piece that Shakspeare wrote. Its 
popularity as an acting play has never been 
very remarkable, and the story on which it is 
founded could scarcely have been made avail- 
able for dramatic purposes except by the 
master-hand of Shakspeare. Nevertheless, as 
Johnson says, " it will be found more credible 
that Shakspeare might sometimes sink below 
his highest flights, than that any oth^r should 

c 2 
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I 

riseTrp to his lowest." The source of the plot 
of the drama was probably the " History of 
Felix and Philomena," played before Queen 
Elizabeth at Greenwich in 1584, which again 
was derived from an episode in George of 
Montemayors "Diana," a work published ia 
Spain towards the end of the same century. 
The story of Shakspeare's play, besides em- 
bodying two exceedingly comic characters, 
Launce^ with his dog and egregious muddling 
of ideas and expressions, and Speedy a most 
impertinent punster, differs considerably from 
the Spanish romance, and relates principally 
to the proceedings of two young gentlemen, 
Valentine and Proteics, who are firm friends, 
the latter being in love with Julia^ and rather 
wearying his associate than otherwise with in- 
cessantly dwelling on that subject. The tw# 
friends part company most amicably, Valentine 
leaving Verona for Milan, and Proteus writes 
a letter to his lady which leads to complica- 
tions. He is surprised by his father while 
perusing Julia's reply, and himself is sent 
away to Milan in the most expeditious way. 
By this time Valentine has fallen in love with 
Silvia^ daughter of the Duke of Milan; and 
when Proteus sees that lady, he too is simi- 
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larly smitten, and, as JulicCs love for Proteus 
prompts her to array herself and her maid in 
men s clothes and follow him to Milan, con- 
siderable difficulties arise. Valentine is banished 
on the Z)w/{:e'5 becoming aware ofhis passion for 
his daughter ; there is a discovery by Jvlm of 
Proteus s faithlessness, which, however, she for- 
gives, and the play ends with the lovers' union. 



»» 



" One feast, one house, one mutual happiness. 



MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

The exuberant fun of this comedy, which is 
said to have been suggested to Shakspeare 
by Queen Elizabeth, to carry the adventures 
of Sir John Fahtaff into scenes of a comically 
amorous character, has achieved for it a world- 
wide popularity for the reader as well as for 
dramatic representation and operatic treat- 
ment. Even some of our best tragic actors 
have essayed, with success, the character of 
the "fat knight." The derivation of the plot, 
if such a collection of farcical incidents and 
grotesque characters can be said to have one, 
is traceable to various sources. Dr. Farmer 
thinks an Italian novel, " Straparola," was 
drawn upon by Shakspeare for the incidents of 
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Falstaff's adventures ; and other contemporary 
tales probably furnished incidents in the story. 
Shakspeare's comedy presents the corpulent 
Sir John as making love to two married 
women, Mrs. Page and Mrs, Fordy at once, 
who lay their heads together, and retribution 
speedily overtakes their reprehensible admirer. 
There is an underplot, in which Pages daughter 
is concerned, and the broken English of a 
Welsh parson and a French physician fumishs 
much mirthful matter. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. 

The simple story of this comedy of Shak- 
speare's appears in translations from Bandello 
and other Italian writers ; Belleforest's Novels, 
tom. iv. hist. 7 ; and in the " Menaechmi " of 
Plautus. A twin brother and sister are ship- 
wrecked, their resemblance being so minutely 
exact that, when Viola^ the sister, dons male 
attire, she is mistaken for her brother, Sebastian^ 
whom she supposes drowned, and wins the 
affections of Olivia^ who is beloved by Orsino^ 
Duke of lUyria, and does not return his pas- 
sion. Viola herself conceives an attachment 
for the Duke^ and Sebastian, on the strength 
of his close resemblance to his sister, Viola, 
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becomes the accepted lover of Olivia. There is 
an undercurrent of coiaedy running through- 
out the piece, in which the lady Olivia's uncle, 
Sir Toby Belch^ her coxcombical steward, Mai- 
volioj and Sir Andrew Aguecheeh^ are concerned. 
The utter fatuity of the character of the latter 
is supposed by Dr. Johnson to be a blemish in 
the play. Drake, however, fully appreciates 
''the rich and froUc humour" which appears in 
the comedy, and Schlegel considers the comic 
scenes "admirably conceived and as signifi- 
cant as they are laughable." 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

Vincentio^ Duke of Vienna, deputes his 
government to one A ngeh^ a person of great 
reputation for moral excellence, in order to 
test the operation of the carrying out a more 
rigid code of laws than had been insisted on 
during his mild sway ; especially as to certain 
offences against morality. Claudio^ a young 
gentleman, is accused and sentenced to death 
for a supposed transgression of this sort, 
although he is secretly married to Juliettay but 
for certain reasons does not publicly announce 
the union. Clavdio has a sister, Isabella^ who 
pleads for her brother's life in vain with the 
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deputy Angeloj who is base enough to make 
dishonourable proposals to her as the price of 
Claudws respite. Isabella pretends to accede 
to his request, but a young lady, Mariana^ to 
whom Angelo had been faithless in consequence 
of her non-possession of an amount of pro- 
perty he coveted as her dowry, is substituted 
for Isabella^ and a complete exposure of An- 
gelo s villany is brought about : principally by 
the aid of the Duke^ who, disguised as a friar, 
watches the proceedings of the characters of 
the story throughout. Shakspeare is no doubt 
indebted to " Promos and Cassandra," by 
Whetstone, for the suggestion of part of 
his story. Lipsius and Cinthio Geraldi also 
relate a similar incident ; and, oddly enough, 
in later days Hume tells a story about 
Colonel Kirke, which is an exact parallel of 
the infamous manner Angelo had it in his 
mean mind to treat the chaste Isabella of our 
play. The story, albeit not a pleasant one, 
has been woven into a charming drama by 
Shakspeare, who, as Johnson says, found his 
materials of lead and left them of gold. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTfflNG. 

The story of the base maligning of a fair 
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yoxmg fiancee of noble birth, who is spurned 
in public on the day appointed for her mar- 
riage with a young gentleman high in favour 
at the Court of Don Pedro^ Prince of Arragon, 
and the subsequent exposure of the calumny, 
would hardly furnish material for a comedy of 
such dimensions as this under any treatment, 
however masterly and expansive ; and so Shak- 
speare has given therewith an interwoven sub- 
plot concerning the whimsical courtship oi Bea- 
trice and Benedick; and the verbal tournaments 
between these two diverting lovers are enough 
in themselves to furnish a modem comedietta 
with ample humorous dialogue. Besides these, 
the grotesque ignorance of two semi-idiotic 
municipal officers, Dogberry and Verges^ is 
cleverly introduced, so as to furnish forth 
some richly-comic scenes, without, however, 
hindering the progress of the comedy, which, 
indeed, they materially assist. As is usual in 
the comedies of our author, all ends happily, 
as the title of the play implies. Its source for 
the main idea of the story of the bastard Don 
John's cruel slander of the innocent Hero is due 
to a Spanish romahce, written in 1400 ; and 
Ariosto and Bandello have put forth other 
versions of the story. 
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MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 

Dr. Johnson appears to think it necessary, 
in some sort, to apologize for the introduc- 
tion into this '' wild, but most beautiful pro- 
duction," as he calls it, of the fairies and elves, 
who constitute so large a portion of the dramatis 
personce. Conjectures as to the origin of the 
story the great lexicographer does not trouble 
himself much about, nor shall we. 

A series of entertainments are prepared to 
accompany the celebration of nuptial cere- 
monies between Theseus^ Duke of Athens, aiid 
Hippolyta^ Queen of the Amazons. Meanwhile^ 
a pair of lovers — unwilling exponents of the 
theory " the course of true love never did run 
smooth " — are in serious difficulties by reason 
of parental interference with their wishes. 
Lysander and Demetrius both love Hermia^ the 
daughter of Egeus. Demetrius is beloved by 
Helena^ but Egeus has set his mind on his 
daughter's espousal to Lysander's rival, and 
threatens to exert his power, as an Athenian 
father, to sentence his daughter to death or 
celibacy if she prove disobedient. The loveis 
meet with various adventures in a wood, and 
the weird character Fiick^ a mischievous but 
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not malevolent elf. persistently adds to^th^ ... J 
complications that arise. 

A company of Athenians, clowns of the true 
Shaksperian type, are preparing a dramatic 
entertainment for presentation before Theseus 
and Hippolyta^ and furnish the comic element 
of the play. One of them. Bottom^ a weaver, is 
made sport of by fairies through Puck's agency; 
and interferes in the domestic arrangements of 
the very court of fairy dom itself, Qv£en Titania 
falling in love with that personage, who has 
had an ass's head bestowed upon him. 
»: Finally, the characters all sort themselves 
■ in a satisfactory manner ; "the most lament- 
able comedy and cruel death of Pyrarrvus and 
TMsbe'^ is performed, and the story ends, every 
one, amateur actors and all, being rendered 
happy. 

That Shakspeare exhibits, in his farcical 
delineations of the amateur performers in this 
play-within-a-play, a good deal of the contempt 
that some modern histrionics feel for non-pro- 
fessional aspirants, is obvious. Dr. Johnson 
thinks, however, that, " in the bickerings, 
jealousies, and ridiculous conceits, which he 
represents, we are furnished probably with a 
picture of the green-room politics of the Globe." 
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LOVFS LABOUR LOST. 

The story of this play has no doubt a ^French 
origin, and the scene is laid in the palace and 
park of the King of Navarre. 

King Ferdinand and three young lords, 
Biron^ Lc/ngaville^ and Dumain^ determine to 
live a recluse life for three years, to study ; 
and they all subscribe to various ascetic vows, 
among which is that they hold no intercourse 
with the other sex for the time. 

This arrangement is altogether disturbed 
by the arrival of the Princess of France^ with 
her ladies and suite, who are not, however, 
allowed to enter the King's abode, but are 
entertained without the palace precinct. 

As might have been expected, the natural 
gallantry of the King and his friends over- 
comes their resolution ; each writes verses to 
the ladies in turn, and a general discovery 
takes place. The Princess's father, the King 
of France^ dies during her visit to Navarre, 
and she and her party take their leave, promis- 
ing to rejoin their lovers in twelve months' 
time. 

The action of the play is amplified by the 
introduction of a fantastical Spanish noble, 
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Don Adriano de Armado, Sir Nathaniel^ a 
curate, Holofernes^ a schoolmaster, and they 
assist, with Costard^ a clown, and Dw//, a con- 
stable, in furnishing the humorous scenes which 
abound in a play to which Shakspeare has 
given his lightest treatment, constantly varying 
the metre of the verse, and bestowing on it a 
perfect shower of quaint witticisms and telling 
repartees of the kind so popular in the Eliza- 
bethan age, and which are admirable even 
now for their ingenuity. 

A pageant, or masque, is introduced in this, 
which appears to have been a well-known one ; 
the " Nine Worthies " is its title, and various 
Biblical and historical personages appear under 
ludicrous circumstances. Dr. Johnson points 
out that Hercules and Pompey are erroneously 
included in the list, but the substitution was 
no doubt intentional for humorous reasons, a 
page-boy, Moth^ being most ridiculously selected 
as the representative of the athletic god ; who 
enters the scene while these lines are recited 
by Holo femes : — 

** Great Hercules is presented by this imp 

Whose club killed Cerberus, that three-headed caniM ; 
And when he was a babe, a child, a shrimp. 
Thus did he strangle serpents in his manus,*' &c. 
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MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

Parallel episodes with the three which are 
the main features of this deservedly favourite 
play are to be found in the works of several 
writers, and the poet has no doubt laid them 
under contribution. The story of the bond 
comes from the East through a Florentine 
novelist, and the atrocious liberty given to a 
creditor to mangle the living body of a debtor, 
under the Roman Decemvirate code of the 
Twelve Tables, was probably known to our 
author as well as the existence of the pound- 
of-flesh story, which he might have seen trans- 
lated from the Harleian MSS. written in the 
reign of Henry VI. 

Bassanids love for Portia is the main motive 
of the story. To further his matrimonial 
plans he obtains the necessary funds through 
his friend Antonio^ a Venetian merchant, who 
becomes bond for the amount to Shylock^ and 
undertakes to let the Jew cut a pound of flesh, 
'' nearest his heart " if the obligation be not 
duly discharged. 

Portias future husband is chosen by his 
selection of a particular one out of three 
caskets of gold, silver, and lead ; and Ba^sanio 
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chooses the one which confers on him the right 
to claim the rich heiress's hand; all her other 
suitors proving unsuccessful. Meanwhile, 
Antonio's commercial prospects have been 
shattered by maritime disasters, and the bride- 
groom learns too late that the eTew is about to 
enforce his sanguinary forfeit. However, he 
hastens to Venice, accompanied by Gratiano^ 
who is betrothed to Nerissa^ Portias maid. 
Thither the two ladies follow them ; Portia dis- 
guised as a Doctor of Laws, named Balthasar^ 
who, recommended by a learned lawyer known 
to the Duke of Venice^ undertakes the defence 
of the unfortunate merchant. Nerissa is also 
disguised as a lawyer's clerk, and assists at the 
trial, which ends in the discomfiture of Shybck ; 
it being discovered that by an ancient statute, ^) 
"no drop of blood" must be included in the * 
inhuman bond he is endeavouring to enforce, 
and, besides this, that any attempt by an alien 
on the life of a Venetian citizen is punishable 
with the division of his property between the 
imperilled person and the State, and the 
offender s life is forfeit at the option of the 
Duke. 

This change in the complexion of the affair 
is hailed with delight by all concerned, except 
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the unhappy Jew, whose life is pardoned on 
condition of his embracing Christianity, and 
the two pseudo-lawyers receive as a reward the 
rings of their respective lords as their sole 
recompense. 

Little reniains now except for the party to 
return to Belmont, Portias residence, which 
has been left in charge of Lorenzo^ a young 
Venetian, who has eloped with Jessica^ Shy- 
lock's daughter, and whose love adventures 
form a sub-plot which does not materially assist 
the action of the piece. 

Shakspeare has weeded the licentious scenes 
which disfigured the early versions of the 
love-story in which the choice of the caskets 
originally appears, and has put some of his 
choicest work into the dialogues and soliloquies 
with which this fine play abounds. 

The comic element is very subdued in this 
play; except the sayings of the clownish 
Launcelot Gohho and his doting old father, 
there is but little besides the badinage of 
Gratiano to break the serious progress of its 
incidents. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 
This, Shakspeare's most Jbeautiful pastoral 
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play, is in effect the same story as Lodge's 
^' Rosaljmd ; or, Euphue*s* Golden Legacy," to 
which he has added the character of Jacques^ to 
whose part are assigned some very fine passages, 
and the character of Montanus he has deve- 
loped into the prince of Shaksperian jesters, 
Touchstone. 

We quote a resume of Lodge's story, as given 
in Mr. Harvey's Edition. 

Sir John of Bordeaux at his death left to his eldest 
son, Saladyne^ fourteen ploughlands, with all his manors, 
houses, and plate ; to his second son, Fernandyne^ twelve 
ploughlands ; but to the youngest, Eosader, he gave his 
horse, his armour, and his lance, with sixteen ploughlands, 
for he thought Rosader would transcend his brothers in 
honour, as he did in comeliness. Saladyne was discon-* 
tented with the will ; his brothers were under age, and 
he resolved to appropriate their property to himself. 
Fernandyne he determined to keep at his studies, while 
he used his wealth ; Rosader was uneducated, and Sala- 
dyne made him his f ootboy. But the proud-spirited youth 
spumed the degradation ; and " Why," he asked, " has 
my brother felled my woods and spoilt my manors t " 
Saladyne ordered him to be chastised ; Rosader seized a 
rake, and drove him out of the garden, but would not 
harm him, when he solicited reconciliation. Torismond 
at this time filled the throne of France, from which he 
had driven his brother, Gerismond^ into exile, in the forest 
of Arden. Torismond proclaimed a tournament and a 
wrestling-match, and Saladyne bribed a Norman wrestler 
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to kill Eosader, whom he mduced to enter the lists. 
Alinda, Torismond's daughter, and Eosalynd, Geriamond^s 
daughter, were present, with all the beauties of France. 
Two young men had been killed by the Norman when 
Rosader stepped forwards ; but, noticing the company 
more than the combatant, he fixed his eyes on Roscdynd. 
The struggle was long and fierce, but victory at length 
decided for Rosader, Rosalynd took a jewel from her 
neck and sent it by a page to Rosader. He returns to 
Saladyne^s house, but is refused admittance : he enters 
by force, and finds in the hall a trusty English servant, 
Adam Spencer, by whose mediation the brothers are again 
reconciled. Torismond, vexed at Rosalynd's popularity, 
banishes her from court. Alinda remonstrates, and the 
.same sentence is passed on both. The cousins resolve 
to travel, and Rosalynd, the tallest, dresses herself as a 
page. They change their names to Ganymede and Aliena, 
and arrive at the forest of Arden, where they buy a 
cottage of the shepherd Corydon ; they also meet with 
another rustic, Montanus, who amuses them with his 
idle courtship of a country coquette named Phoebe. 
Meanwhile, Saladyne^s hatred of Rosader breaks out 
anew. The persecuted youth flies to the forest of Arden, 
accompanied by Adam. They lose their way, and are 
in danger of perishing from hmiger.^ Rosader scours 
the forest in quest of game, and encountfrs Gertsmond 
and his exiled followers. Rosader is kindly received, and 
relates his misfortunes. Tortsmond, in the meantime, 
banishes Saladyne^ on pretence of avenging Rosader, but 
in reality to obtain his property. Saladyne wanders in 
the forest, and is just falling a prey to a himgry lioness, 
when his injured brother saves his life, which effects a 
reconcilement. Saladyne shortly afterwards rescues 
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AUnda from the violence of ruffians, and conceives a 
passion for her, which is returned. Rosader had not 
forgotten the fair one whose smiles stimulated, and 
whose gift rewarded his bravery. In the wilds of Arden 
he sighs forth her name, and inscribes verses in her praise 
on the trees. The cousins meet him, and, favoured by 
their disguise, talk with him on the subject of his pas- 
sion. In due time, Ganymede^ the page, is found to be 
Rosdlynd ; she is restored to her father, and imited to 
Rosader. The dethroned King overthrows the usurper, 
and recovers his crown. 

ALUS WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

Except by the introduction of a vainglorious 
follower of the hero who is named Parolles^ 
whose conceit and poltroonery enliven the 
play in its progress, Shakspeare has closely 
followed a tale of Boccaccio's, which appears 
in a new dress in Painter's "Palace of Plea- 
sure." This play was originally called "Love's 
Labour Wonne," and in many respects is 
faithful to the original language even of its 
prototype. We will give an abstract of the 
plot of the tale by Boccaccio's successor in 
the manipulation of its incidents, and the 
reader can judge of its resemblance to Shak- 
speare's work. 

Isnardo^ Count of Rossiglioni, retains a famous phy- 
sician, Girardo of Narhona^ whose daughter is in love 
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with the Count's son, Bertram. Isnardo dies, his son 
becomes the King's ward, and is sent to Paris. The 
physician dying, Giletta makes a journey in pursuit of 
Bertram. The King languishes under a malady thought 
incurable; Giletta^ furnished with a specific of her 
father's, promises to effect a cure in eight days: the 
penalty of failure is death, but if successful, she stipu- 
lates for permission to choose a husband, with reserva- 
tion only of the royal blood. The King is cured, Giletta 
fixes on Bertram, and, unable to disobey the King, he 
consents to the marriage; but, disgusted with the 
meanness of her family, he joins the Florentine army, 
and in reply to her submissive messages he coldly says, 
" Let her do what she list, for I do purpose to dwell with 
her when she shall have this ring on her finger and a 
son in her arms begotten by me." Giletta provides 
herself with money and travels to Florence : here she 
finds that Bertram is in love with the daughter of a 
poor but reputable lady, to whose house she repairs, 
and, explaining her situation, proposes that the young 
woman should agree to the Count's wishes on his giving 
her a ring he wore. Preparations are made for the 
introduction of Bertram at the dead of night, and Giletta^ 
instead of the young lady, receives Bertram to her arms : 
the ring is obtained, and Giletta has the satisfaction, in 
due time, of giving birth to two sons, both bearing a 
strong likeness to their father. Bertram, informed of 
his wife's absence, determines to return home. The 
Count gives a great entertainment, and Giletta, with his 
ring on her finger, and twin sons begotten by him in 
her arms, prostrates herself before him and supplicates 
to be acknowledged as his wife. The Coimt kisses her, 
and vows henceforth to love and honour her. 
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TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

This play has an induction which exhibits 
the old story of a drunken tinker, who, to 
furnish mirth in a nobleman's establishment, 
is conveyed thither, provided with costly 
dresses and luxurious entertainment, per- 
suaded he has a lady for a wife, and, in the 
course of the evening, witnesses a play, which 
is the story of Katharine and Petritchio. He 
again indulges to such an extent in wine that 
he is re-dressed in his rags and conveyed 
back, in a drunken stupor, to the spot — 
"Before an Alehouse on a Heath" — where 
his insensible form was found in the first 
instance. The story of the old play is simply 
that of three daughters, the eldest of whom 
possessing so untameable a temper that she 
fails to attract a husband. By the assistance 
of the sisters' lovers a suitor is found, who 
adopts extraordinary measures from the very 
beginning of his courtship, and eventually 
the shrew is brought to reason. 

There is little originality about our poet's 
treatment of either story. The episode of 
the drunken tinker is repeated in almost the 
same form by numerous writers, and is found 
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in the " Arabian Nights " under the title of 
^^The Sleeper Awakened." Grimstone, in his 
^' Histories," relates a similar freak, the hero 
being a mechanic found in the streets of 
Brussels by the Duke Philip. 

A play called ^' The Taming of A Shrew " 
appears on the records of the Stationers' 
Company, anno 1594, similar both in induc- 
tion and plot to Shakspeare's comedy. No 
doubt he had access to this work ; for, as Dr. 
Johnson says, ^' the quarrel in the choice of 
dresses is precisely the same; many of the 
ideas are preserved without alteration ; the 
faults found with the cap, the g&wn^ the com- 
passed cape^ the trunk sleeves^ and the balder- 
dash about taking up the gown^ have been 
copied, as well as the scene in which Peiruchio 
makes Katharine call the sun the moon. The 
joke of addressing an elderly gentleman as a 
' young budding virgin, fair, and fresh, and 
sweet,' belongs also to the old drama; but in 
this instance it is remarkable that while the 
leading idea is adopted, the mode of express- 
ing it is quite different." 

WINTER'S TALE. 

The story of this drama concerns the un- 
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founded jealousy Leontes^ King of Sicily, has 
conceived of his wife Hermione^ whom he 
accuses as being unfaithful y^iihPolixenes^ King 
of Bohemia, and imprisons. A daughter 
Perditaj is bom in prison, whom Leontes causes 
to be exposed in a desert place near the sea. 
The oracle of Apollo declares the innocence 
of Leontes* queen just as the death of their son 
Mamillius is reported. Hermione swoons and 
is reported to the King as dead. He mourns 
for their loss, and a restoration is not effected 
until Perdita^ who was left to perish, but was 
saved by a shepherd, has grown into a beau- 
tiful girl, and is beloved by Florizel^ son of 
Polixenes. Hermione is presented to Leontes in 
the guise of a statue of stone. 

Again Shakspeare has availed himself of the 
vastly inferior work of Robert Greene — a 
writer of some note of his day— called 
*'Dorastus and Fawnia," a novel. The episode 
of the statue and the character of the merry 
rascal Autolycus^ however, find no place in 
Greene's story. 

The tone of this play is more sombre than 
perhaps any of Shakspeare's not avowedly 
tragic dramas. It is peculiar that the scene of 
the shipwreck should be, in both novel and 
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drama, laid on the coast of Bohemia. Whether 
the blunders and curious anachronisms con- 
stantly to be found in the works of the 
Elizabethan dramatists arose from carelessness 
or want of knowledge we cannot tell ; the un- 
lettered audiences of the day were not likely 
to find fault with the authors on that account. 
Robert Greene, however, was a Cambridge B.A., 
and Shakspeare's slender education may have 
been the cause of his acceptance of the geo- 
graphical absurdity of assigning a sea border to 
an inland province from a man of learning. 

COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

Shakspeare is not supposed to have derived 
the idea of this diverting comedy from the 
" Menaechmi " of Plautus, because there is no 
record of a translation thereof having been 
published until 1596, before which year the 
" Comedy of Errors " was written. The idea 
of the farcical plot, however, occurs in the 
classical work, and bur poet must have 
obtained it from some other source, that is, 
if our chronology be approximately correct. 

The resemblance, however, is not so close as 
sometimes is the case between Shakspeare's 
play and his supposititious model. Antipholtts 
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of Ephesus, Antiplwhis of Syracuse, and their 
servants, the brothers Dromio^ are the chief 
actors in the series of humorous incidents of 
the play, which arise from the exact personal 
resemblance which exists between masters and 
men respectively ; and the complications and 
scrapes which they all four experience in con- 
sequence. Shakspeare has treated the story 
with great skill and judgment. Dr. Johnson 
thinks that had Shakspeare been able to have 
copied more of Plautus, he would have done so, 
and, the "Menaechmi" beingin English, he took 
that one only, the others being inaccessible. 

MACBETH. 

Holinshed's *' Chronicle" has furnished our 
author with the materials for this splendid 
tragedy, merely however in the form of a bald 
narrative ; and the merit of constructing a tragic 
drama of unequalled force belongs to him. 
The tragedy, albeit full of unrelieved gloom 
and thrilling scenes of horror from beginning 
to end, possesses an intense and fascinating 
interest to spectator and reader alike, and its 
sombre action is never relieved by a single . 
character possessing humour or levity^ 

Modern historians attribute a very different 
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character to the doings of Macbeth and his wife 
Cruach, King and Queen of Scotland, who are 
credited with benevolent acts to the Church 
in those warlike times. Sir Walter Scott, how- 
ever, seems to accept the old chronicler's 
version in his " Tales of a Grandfather." 

Macbethy in the play, is a victorious oflBcer 
in Duncan's army who has recently become 
Thane of Glamis and is returning from a 
campaign. In company with his friend Banquo 
he encounters three witches on a wild heath 
near Fores, who arrest their progress and 
prophesy the future advancement of Macbeth 
to further honour, and ultimately to the Crown 
of Scotland. This advancement is announced 
in weird and mystejdous language, and the 
future Thane of Cawdor and King of Scotland 
is told that in his coming dignity he shaU 
be safe until "Bimam Wood shall come to 
Dunsinane" Castle, and that he shall not bef 
defeated by any man born of a woman. 

He dwells on these forecasts of the super- 
natural beings, and speedily Banquo is mur- 
dered and removed from his path, and thence 
he proceeds, being now Thane of Cawdor, 
instigated by his wife, whose ambition is of a 
stronger and more unscrupulous kind than 
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that of her husband, to murder the venerable 
King Duncan^ who is the guest of the guilty 
pair ; and he then obtains the coveted crown. 

Macbeth has al&o been told by the witches 
that the succession to the crown shall pass 
from his family,*and he causes Mdcduff's wife 
and children to be murdered after that 
chieftain's flight. 

Retribution soon overtakes him. An army, 
under Malcolm^ the late King's son, attacks 
the King in his castle of Dunsinane, the troops 
carry branches of trees, culled in Birnam Wood, 
to conceal their numbers ; and finally, on the 
battlements of his own fortress, he encounters 
Macduff^ whose unnatural birth fulfils the 
condition necessary, according to the weird 
sisters' prophecy, for his defeat of the usurper. 
Previously, in a pathetic scene. Lady Ma3eth 
is introduced, now utterly demented, and 
dwelling on the ghastly scene of the old King's 
murder ; and she dies just before Macbeth is 
slain by Macduff after a stout resistance. 

We have only given the bare outline of the 
story. Shakspeare has bestowed his best pains 
in the choice and dignified diction employed 
by the characters of the tragedy; and the 
weird fancy which appears in the scenes 
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devoted to the supernatural episodes and incan- 
tations could emanate only from the bound- 
less resources of Shakspeare's teeming mind. 

KING JOHN. 

This "historical play," although historical 
fidelity to detail is the last thing aimed at 
either by our bard or the anonymous author 
of "The Troublesome Raigne of John, King 
of England, with the Discovery of King 
Richard Cordelion's base Sonne (vulgarly called 
the Bastard Fauconbridge) ; also the Death of 
King John at Swinstead Abbey," contains the 
career of that king in its later episodes, the 
proposal to Hubert de Burgh to murder the 
young prince Arthur^ Johris nephew, the sor- 
rows of Constance^ and the King's love for her. 
John himself is occasionally represented by 
Shakspeare, however, as not wholly base, 
although his general character is mean as weU 
as fiercely vindictive; and the character of 
Richard Faulconhridge is finely drawn and 
treated with more careful delineation in Shak- 
speare's work than in that of his predecessor. 

It is difficult to believe that our poet did 
not know that Richard Coeur de Lion was 
killed by Bertrand de Gourdon at the siege of 
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Chalus; in this play, however, his death is 
attributed to a Duke of Austria. 

KING RICHAKD II. 

We quote the following remarks concerning 
this play from Dr. Johnson's edition of the 
poet's works. Holinshed furnished the facts 
of this drama, and, with a few trifling excep- 
tions, Shakspeare has implicitly followed him. 
The short period embraced in the action of the 
drama is deficient in incidents ; and the author 
made one attempt to remedy the defect by 
representing Isabel^ Richard's Queen, who was 
only twelve years old when he was deposed, 
with the speech and actions of maturity. 
Shakspeare's genius has been lavishly poured 
out on the character of Richard. He could 
not, however, pass over his bad qualities, but 
they are lightly touched. Holinshed says, 
that under his misfortunes he "was almost 
consumed with sorrow and half dead with 
fear;" which slight picture Shakspeare has 
expanded into a vivid picture of intellectual 
cowardice. Yet "Richard II.," though an 
admirable poem, isi a heavy play. It is defi- 
cient in variety and contrast ; the dialogue is 
not always interesting ; and while dramas of 
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far inferior merit keep possession of the stage, 
this tragedy, from its inherent defect, a want 
of power in its action, is seldom represented. 

KING HENRY IV. (Parts I. and II.) AND KING 

HENRY V. 

Each of these dramas may be said to be 
complete in itself for acting purposes ; the divi- 
sion of the substantially-continuous narrative 
into three parts was necessary. The first divi- 
sion is epitomized from Holinshed, describing 
the declining years of Henry IV. with infinite 
delicacy and tenderness. An old play, called 
"The Famous Victories of King Henry the 
Fifth; containing the honourable Battell of 
Agin court, "has been also used, but Shakspeare 
derived nothing from it in his description of 
the civil feuds which disturbed the latter part- 
of the reign of Henry /F., neither does it ap- 
pear to have afibrded him much useful matter 
for the incidents he has introduced relating to 
the French wars of Henry V. 

Hotsjmr^s chivalrous nature is not done 
justice to elsewhere than in Shakspeare's own 
composition, and the metrical eulogium of 
Scroop is an elaborate and beautiful develop- 
ment from the historian's statement. 
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The wild doings of Prince Hal and his as- 
sociates have been immortalized by our author, 
and the characters of Sir John Falstaff^ PoinSy 
Bardolph^ and Peto^ are, substituted for similar 
reprobates in the old play, wherein the striking 
of Chief Justice Gascoigne takes place on the 
stage, which Shakspeare judiciously omits in 
representation, and merely introduces the inci- 
dent as a narrative. 

We cannot better conclude our notice of 
this group of plays than by quoting some re- 
marks from the work we have before made 
selections from. Speaking of Henrys loose 
companions, the writer says : — 

Shakspeare has not been very careful of their morals, 
but he has given them qualities which paUiate, though 
they cannot justify his choice. Falstaff is a wonderful 
example of the writer's comic powers ; the character 
stands absolutely alone — ^unimitated and inimitable. The 
dismissal of the fat knight is conformable to the chro- 
nicle, but his commitment to the Fleet is without any 
authority, and the bard certainly does unnecessary vio- 
lence to our feelings by killing our ancient favourite 
through the severity of his former companion. Stowe 
gives a much more pleasing account of the King's con- 
duct : " After his coronation King Henry called unto him 
all those young lords and gentlemen who were the fol- 
lowers of his young acts, to every one of whom he gave 
rich giftsy and then commanded that as many as would 
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change their manners,* as he intended to do, should abide 
with him in his courl ; and to all that would persevere in 
their former light conversation, he gave express com- 
mandment, upon pain of their heads, never after that 
day to come in his presence." Shallow and Silence had no 
prototypes in the old play ; something faintly resembling 
the magnanimous Pistol may probably be found there, 
but the character, if copied, is vastly improved, and the 
amiable but ridiculous Fluellen is an entirely original 
character. On the whole, it appears that Shakspeare's 
obligations to the anonymous author of the " Famous 
Victories " are extremely trifling, and what he has taken 
from Stowe and Holinshed should rather increase our 
admiration of his genius than diminish his claims to our 
applause. 

KING HENRY VI. (Parts I., II., and III.). ^ 

As regards these historical dramas, we again 
quote from the same source as previously : — 

These three plays have been ascribed to Shakspeare 
on the authority of his first editors, an allusion to them 
by himself, and the seeming connection between the end 
of the third part and the commencement of " Richard III." 
The first part of a drama, which still exists, was printed 
in 1594, under the title of " The Contention of the Two 
Famous Houses of York and Lancaster ;*' the continua- 
tion appeared in 1595, as " The True Tragedy of Richard, 
Duke of York, and the Grood King Henry the Sixth ; 
with the Whole Contention between the Houses of York 
and Lancaster." These plays were originally published 
without any author's name, but in 1669 they were partly 
assigned to Shakspeare ; and there can be no doubt that 
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he was largely indebted to them for the two last parts 
of *' Henry VI.," as the events represented, the arrange- 
ment of the action, and the characters are generally the 
same ; and not only single lines, but whole speeches, are 
found in Shakspeare, merely distinguishable from some 
of the old tragedies by trifling verbal differences. Little 
need be said with regard to the First Part of " Henry 
VI.*' Neither the sentiments, allusions, diction, nor 
measure bear the smallest resemblance to our dramatist's 
undisputed compositions ; a few passages are interspersed 
which he might have written, for it is not unlikely that 
a play, suitable by way of introduction to others, was 
not wholly neglected by him. Indeed, the manner in 
which La Fucelle, the heroic Maid of Arc, is treated in 
this drama, is sufficient proof that Shakspeare had little 

or no hand in it. 

* * * * * * 

He polished, invigorated, and corrected what he 
found rude, uncouth, or feeble ; and the part of Gloucester^ 
which came to him a fine but imperfect sketch, he has 
left one of the most terrible pictures of determined am- 
bition which our stage can boast. 

KING RICHARD III. 

The plot of this wonderful play is almost com- 
pletely epitomized in the title prefixed to the 
quarto, in which it originally appeared in 1597 ; 
it ran thus : — " The Tragedy of King Richard 
the Third. Containing his treacherous plots 
against his brother Clarence ; the pitiful 
murder of his innocent nephews ; his tyran- 
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nical usurpation ; with the whole course of his 
detested life, and most deserved death." No 
mention is made therein of the love of 
GhujCester for the Lddy Anne^ widow of 
Edward Prince of Wales, son to King Henry 
VI., although the courtship and marriage of 
the "crook-backed tyrant" with that injured 
lady form important episodes in the drama, 
and furnish one of its most effective scenes. 
Although this is one of the mpst popular of 
Shakspeare's tragedies, and receives the atten- 
tion of all modern actors of note, Dr. Johnson 
says, — " This is one of the most celebrated of 
our author's performances, yet I know not 
whether it has not happened to him as to others, 
to be praised most when praise is not most 
deserved, That this play has scenes noble in 
themselves, and very well contrived to strike 
in the exhibition, cannot be denied. But some 
parts are trifling, others shocking, and some 
improbable." 

The historical authorities used by Shakspeare 
in this tragedy are Sir Thomas More's " History 
of Richard III." and its continuation by 
Holinshed. For dramatic purposes, however, 
Shakspeare has exaggerated the faults of the 
Duke of Gloiicester's character. The Lcuiy Anne 
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was only betrothed and not actually married 
to the Prince of Wales. There is little ground 
to believe that Richard killed his wifci, or that 
he was instrumental in the murder of his 
brother the Dvke of Clarence ; and with respect 
to his proposed union with his niece Elizabeth^ 
the marriage seems not to have been distasteful 
to that princess, since she wrote with her own 
hand to the Duke of Norfolk begging him to 
recommend the alliance to Richard. 

The terrible scene in the tent the night 
before Bosworth is suggested by and faithfully 
reproduced from Sir Thomas More's words : — 
" He never had quiet in his mind, he never 
thought himself sure. He took ill rest a'nights, 
lay long waking and musing, sore wearied with 
care and watch, rather slumbered than slept, 
troubled with fearful dreams, would suddenly 
sometimes start up, leap out of his bed, and 
run about the chamber." 

The tragedy has seldom been presented in 
its original form. An adaptation by Colley 
Cibber, actor, author, and artist, who died in 
1757, has held possession of, the stage ever 
since it was acted, at Drury Lane Theatre 
in 1 700, aAd a revised edition of the play 
thus altered was published by John Philip 
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Kemble, and performed at Covent Garden in 
1801. 

KING HENRY VIII. 

No previous dramatic work was used by our 
author in the composition of this fine play, in 
which it differs from the other historical plays 
by Shakspeare. Fox's " Acts and Monuments 
of Christian Martyrs," and Cavendishe's "Life 
of Wolsey," in Holinshed's " Chronicles," no 
doubt furnished the material. 

Schlegel says of this play, — " If others of his 
works both in elevation of fancy and in energy 
of pathos and character tower far above this, 
we have here on the other hand occasion to 
admire his nice powers of discrimination, and 
his perfect knowledge of courts and of the 
world." He has unmasked the tyrannical king, 
and to the intelligent observer exhibited him 
such as he was actually : haughty and obsti- 
nate, voluptuous and unfeeling, extravagant 
in conferring favours, and revengeful under 
the pretext of justice; and yet the picture is 
so dexterously handled that a daughter might 
take it for favourable. The legitimacy of 
Elizabeth's birth depended on the validity of 
Henry's first marriage, and Shakspeare has 
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placed the proceedings respecting his sepi 
from Catharine of Arra^on in a very doubtful 
light. We see clearly that Henry's scruples of 
conscience are no other than the beauty of 
Anne Boleyn. Catharine is properly the heroine 
of the piece ; she excites the warmest sympathy 
by her virtues, her defenceless misery, her mild 
but firm opposition, and her dignified resign 
nation. After her the fall of Cardinal Wolsey 
constitutes the principal part of the business. 
Henry's whole reign was not adapted for 
dramatic poetry. It would have merely been 
a repetition of the same scenes — the repudiation 
or the execution of his wives, and the disgrace 
of his most eminent ministers, which was 
usually followed by death. Of all that dis- 
tinguished Henry's life Shakspeare has given 
us sufficient specimens. But as, properly 
speaking, there is no division in the history 
where he breaks off, we must excuse him if he 
gives a flattering compliment of the great 
Elizabeth for a fortunate catastrophe. The 
piece ends with the general joy at the birth of 
that princess, and with prophecies of the hap- 
piness which she was afterwards to enjoy or to 
diffuse. It was only by such a turn that the 
hazardous freedom of thought in the rest of the 
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composition could have passed with impunity ; 
Shakspeare was certainly not himself deceived 
respecting this theatrical delusion. The true 
conclusion is the death of Catharine^ which 
under a feeling of this kind, he has placed 
earlier than was conformable to history. 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

Mainly founded on Chaucer's "Booke of 
Troilus and Cresseide," this play was com- 
piled by Shakspeare from various sources. 
Chapman's translation of Homer, Lydgate's 
" Troy Book," and Caxton's " History of the 
Destruction of Troy," were undoubtedly used. 
Only in Chaucer does the character of Pan- 
darus appear, and the story of Troilus and 
Cressida has no place in the writings of the 
ancients. Dr. Johnson says : — 

This play is more correctly written than most of 
Shakspeare's compositions, but it is not one of those in 
which either the extent of his .views or elevation of his 
fancy is fully displayed. As the story abounded with 
materials, he has exerted little invention ; but he has 
diversified his characters with great variety, and pre- 
served them with great exactness. His vicious charac- 
ters sometimes disgust, but cannot corrupt, for both 
Cressida and Pandarus are detested and contemned. The 
oomic characters seem to have been the favourites of 
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the writer ; they are of the superficial kind, and exhibit 
more of maDners than nature ; but they are copiously 
filled and powerfully impressed. 

TIMON OF ATHENS. 

The story of this play is very simple, and 
has received simple treatment at the hands of 
our author. Timon is a noble Athenian, sur- 
rounded by luxury, troops of fiiends and 
flatterers, and hospitable to an extravagant 
degree. He becomes embarrassed, and his 
quondam associates desert him in his hour of 
need. He flies to the woods, and finds gold 
enough to make him a wealthy man again, 
but he gives himself up to misanthropical 
melancholy, and dies, leaving a Wtteily- 
written epitaph which indicates his hatred 
of his kind. The play ends with the Vic- 
torious entrance into Athens of the banished 
AldbiadeSj a former fiiend of Timon. The 
"Dialogues" of Lucian contain a similar 
narrative to this, and Shakspeare may have 
met with it there, if a translation existed, 
in Painters "Palace of Pleasure," or in 
Plutarch's "Life of Antoninus." 

This play has received much praise for its 
satirical power and the vigorous moral it 
inculcates; it has never been very popular 
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as an acting drama, and the various adapta- 
tions by Shad well, Love, Cumberland, and 
Hall have achieved no lasting success. 

CORIOLANUS. 

Again Plutarch's "Lives," through Sir 
Thomas North's translation, have furnished 
our poet with materials for an important 
work, which is a magnificent picture of the 
public life of ancient Rome, and in which the 
character of the son of the dignified matron 
Volumnia stands absolutely alone as a study 
of a patrician warrior of sublime severity of 
character and unerring integrity. The play 
is full of incident, and the action never flags 
until the last act, when, perhaps, the contrast 
to the preceding ones makes it appear some- 
what tame. Virgilia is a delightfully-drawn 
character, full of purity and grace ; and 
variety is given by the introduction of the 
vulgar plebeians, Brutus and Sicinvus^ and 
Coriolanus' jovial old friend Menenius Agrippa. 
Dr. Johnson considers this drama one of the 
most amusing of our author's performances. 

JULIUS CiESAR. 
Several plays on the subject of the death of 
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Caesar appeared before Shakspeare's. Gosson 
speaks of one as early as 1579 ; in 1582 a 
Latin play by Dr. John Eedes was acted 
at Oxford on the same subject ; and Chap- 
man and Alexander Earl of Stirling also 
dramatized the story at about the same time 
as our poet's version of the tragic story 
appeared. The story of the conspiracy of 
' Brutus and Comics against the life of Julius 
Ccesar^ and its consummation in his murder, 
is too well known to need repetition here. 
The sublime language which our author has 
put into the mouths of the characters of this 
drama, especially in the famous quarrel and 
reconciliation between the two arch-conspira- 
tors, and Antonys speech over the body of 
Ccesar^ which are unequalled in merit, entitle 
this drama to rank second to none in the list 
of the gems of English literature. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

The violent passion which the voluptuous 
Egyptian Queen conceives for Marcus An- 
tonius the Triumvir furnishes the theme of 
this admirable play, which Coleridge is in- 
clined to consider equal in merit to "Mac- 
beth," "Hamlet," "Lear," and "Othello." 
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The story comes from Plutarch, and two 
plays on the same subject by Daniel and 
Lady Pembroke — that of the latter being 
a translation from the French — antedated 
our author's work, although he derived no 
assistance from them ; he has evidently fol- 
lowed Plutarch's narrative to the very letter. 
Schlegel says of the tragedy : — 

^' Antony and Cleopatra " may, in some measure, be 
considered a continuation of ^' Julius CsBsar : " the two 
principal characters of Antony and Augustus are equally 
sustained in both pieces. " Antony and Cleopatra " is a 
play of great extent : the progress is less simple than 
in " Julius CsBsar.** The fulness and variety of political 
and warlike events to which the union of the three 
divisions of the Roman world under one master neces- 
sarily gave rise, were perhaps too great to admit of 
being clearly exhibited in one dramatic picture. In 
Antony we observe a mixture of great qualities, weak- 
nesses, and vic^9 — ^violent ambition and ebullitions of 
magnanimity; we see him now cdnking into luxurious 
enjoyment, and then, nobly ashamed of his own aberra- 
tions, manning himself to resolutions not unworthy of 
himself, which are always shipwrecked against the 
seductions of an artful woman. It is Hercules in the 
chains of Omphale, drawn from the fabulous heroic ages 
into history, and invested with the Roman costume. 
The seductive arts of Cleopatra are in no respect veiled 
over; she is an ambiguous being, made up of royal 
pride, female vanity, luxury, inconstancy, and true 
attachment. Although the mutual passicm of herself 
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and Antony is without moral dignity, it still excites our 
sympathy as an insurmountable fascination : they seem 
formed for each other, and Cleopatra is as remarkable 
for her seductive charms as Antony for the splendour of 
his deeds. As they die for each other, we forgive them 
for having lived for each other. 

CYMBELINE. 

Founded on a story of Boccaccio, this elegant 
play tells of the adventures and sufferings of a 
young and beautiful wife, Imogen^ in conse- 
quence of an injudicious wager made by her 
absent lord Leonatm, with an Italian gentle- 
man named lachimo that her virtue was 
unassailable in his absence. She is believed 
by Leonatus to have been unfaithful, and has 
serious difficulty in proving her innocence, 
for lachimo, concealed in a chest in Imogens 
chamber, is able to notice various matters there, 
which when the villain describes to her husband 
he at once believes in her guilt. She follows 
Leonatus in male attire, and is able at last to 
confound her base accuser, and is restored to 
her husband. The character of Imogen is all 
Shakspeare's own, the heroine of Boccaccio's 
story having no special character except that 
of injured innocence. Dr. Johnson grants 
that the play contains "many just sentiments. 
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some natural dialogue, and some pleasing 
scenes," but his general verdict as to its merits 
is severely adverse. This, however, has elicited 
from Drake the following remarks : — " Of the 
enormous injustice of this (Dr. Johnson's) 
sentence, nearly every page of ' Cymbeline ' 
will, to a reader of any taste or discrimination, 
bring the most decisive evidence. That it 
possesses many of the too common inattentions 
of Shakspeare, that it exhibits a frequent vio- 
lation of costume, and a singular confusion of 
nomenclature, cannot be denied; but these 
are trifles light as air when contrasted with its 
merits, which are of the very essence of dra- 
matic worth, rich and full in all that breathes 
of vigour, animation, and intellect, in all that 
elevates the fancy and improves the heart, in 
all that fills the eyes with tears, or agitates the 
soul with hope and fear." 

PERICLES. 

Shakspeare probably revised this wild drama, 
and in the progress of his work added from his 
own stores. More than this can scarcely be 
allowed, for as a whole it is decidedly unworthy 
of his great name. The story occurs in the 
"Gesta Romanorum," in the portion of Gower's 
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** Confessio Amantis " which treats of King 
Appolin of Tyre, and in the English transla- 
tion of the Historia ApoUonii, "The Patteme 
of painefulle Adventures containing the most 
excellent, pleasant, and variable Historic of 
the strange accidents that befell unto Prince 
Apollonius, the Lady Luciana his wife, and 
Pharsia his daughter. Wherein the uncer- 
tainty of the world and the fickle state of 
man's life are lively described. Gathered into 
English by Laurence Twine, gentleman." 

KING LEAR. 

" The true Chronicle History of King Leir 
and his Three Daughters, Gonorill, Ragan, and 
Cordelia "is the chief source whence Shakspeare 
derived the plot of this matchless work. Hol- 
inshed has the following : — " When Leir, 
therefore, was come to great years, and began 
to wax unwieldy through age, he thought to 
understand the affection of his daughters 
towards him and prefer her whom he best 
loved to the succession over the kingdom." 
The wickedness and duplicity of Goneril and 
Regan, the sad fate of the affectionate and faith- 
ful Cordelia, with the aged monarch's madness 
and death, are the incidents of the story ; and 
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for dramatic power of a magnificent order, no 
play in even the Shakspearian repertoire can be 
said to surpass it. Coleridge says that " of all 
Shakspeare's plays ' Macbeth ' is the most rapid, 
* Hamlet' the slowest in movement, 'Lear' com- 
bines length with rapidity, — like the hurricane 
and the whirlpool, absorbing while it advances. 
It begins as a stormy day in summer, with 
brightness ; but that brightness is lurid and an- 
ticipates the tempest." In Sir Philip Sidney's 
" Paphlagonian unkind King," a story may 
be found whence the episode of Glo'ster and 
his sons may have been derived. 

KOMEO AND JULIET. 

This story has appeared in various languages 
from very distant periods, and first appeared 
in a wordy poem by Arthur Brooke in an 
English dress. It was called " The Tragical 
Hystory of Romeus and Juliet ; containing a 
rare example of true Constancie ; with the 
subtill Counsels and Practises of an old Frier, 
and their ill event." William Painter also has 
it in his " Palace of Pleasure," translated from 
the French. AU the stories agree in the main 
particulars as Shakspeare has them in his 
delightful play. There are the two noble 
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Veronese families, Capulet and Montague. 
Young Romeo falls in love with the fair daughter 
of the rival house, the Capulets; the passion is 
mutual, and they are secretly married. RomeOy 
with two friends attached to the Montague 
interest, meets Juliet's cousin Tybalt^ with others 
of the Capvlets^ and an encounter ensues. 
Mercutio^ Romeo's friend, falls, and is soon 
avenged, as Romeo attacks Tybalt and kills him. 
Romeo is banished, and directly he is gone old 
CapuJet arranges a match for JuJiet with a 
Count Paris ; she, to avoid this, takes a potion 
which aids her in seeming dead. Romeo^ find- 
ing her cold and apparently lifeless, laid out for 
burial in the family tomb of the Capulets^ takes 
poison; and, though JuJiet awakes from the 
effects of her draught soon afterwards, it is 
too late^ and the lovers are both found dead 
by the old Friar Laurence who had married 
them. 

The fine character of Mercutio is entirely a 
Shaksperian creation, and is unequalled for 
exquisite humour and brilliant gaiety of con- ;^ 
ception. Of the Nurse^ a quaintly humorous 
conception. Dr. Johnson says it is " one of 
the characters in which the author delighted ; 
he has with great subtilty of distinction 
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drawn her at once loquacious and secret, ob- 
sequious and insolent, trusty and dishonest." 

HAMLET. . 

The crude and ineffective " Story of Am- 
leth," or ''Hamblett," as he is elsewhere called, 
which came originally from Saxo Grammati- 
cus' "History of Denmark," and then, through 
Belleforest's French version, reached an Eng- 
lish translation printed in black letter, may 
have furnished Shakspeare with the skeleton 
of the grandest achievement, as many think, of 
his mighty genius. A play on the same sub- 
ject was acted in 1589, but all trace of it is 
lost, and there is no means of ascertaining 
whether our author ever saw it. 

Retaining the principal facts of the old 
Danish legend, Shakspeare has purified and 
beautified it. Hamlet in the ancient story is 
a semi-barbarian ; Shakspeare has given us a 
grand intellectual creation whose grief at his 
father s murder prompts him to a revenge, 
somewhat slow in execution, but unerringly 
certain, and his fantastic simulation of in- 
sanity, which in some hands would be painful 
and repulsive, is, in our author's hands, 
managed with a delicacy and tact beyond all 
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praise. The appearances of the Ghost of the 
murdered king are entirely of Shakspeares 
conception, and so is the beautiful character 
of Ophelia^ for whom it is evident Hamlet has 
a true regard which, in the prosecution of his 
scheme of revenge by "putting an antic dis- 
position on," he conceals. In the black-letter 
"Hystorie of Hamblett" her place is occupied 
by a gentlewoman who is wholly devoid of femi- 
nine delicacy and, a creature of the usurping 
King, aids in a plot against the prince's liffe. 
The scene where Hamlet kills Polonim behind 
the arras, thinking his murderous uncle is 
listening there, does occur in the old story ; but 
the delineation of OpheUas weak-minded, gar- 
rulous old father is Shakspeare's own, and the 
catastrophe of the play is quite different, except 
that Hamlet kills the King. 

The sombre action of the tragedy is relieved 
by the admirable satire on the bombastic 
manners of the actors of Shakspeare's day 
which occurs in his advice to the players; and 
the fantastic ingenuity which the hero displays 
in his conversations with the minor characters 
of the play is full of the rich humour, mingled 
with pathos, which no hand but Shakspeare's 
could have sketched. 
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Volumes of criticisms have been written by 
British and foreign authors on the character 
of " Hamlet," but few of them hostile ; and 
the play remains a monument to the poet's 
genius, amply sufficient to perpetuate his fame 
had he never written any other. 

OTHELLO. 

To illustrate this wonderful play, we give an 
abstract of the story slightly altered from the 
seventh novel of the third decade of Cinthio's 
" Hecatommithi." The military power of 
Venice was once under the direction of a Moor, 
who marries the beautiful daughter of a Vene- 
tian gentleman (Brabantio) and is entrusted 
with the government of Cyprus, whither he 
repairs with his bride (Desdemona). While 
there they become very intimate with an 
officer of the army and his wife (logo and 
Emilid). The former conceives a guilty pas- 
sion for his general's wife, which is not re- 
turned, and in revenge he accuses her of an 
undue familiarity with a young officer (Cassio)^ 
whom he considers to be favoured by the lady; 
and circumstances occur which render his 
abominable task comparatively easy. The 
younger officer, in a drunken fracas, wounds 
a comrade, and is deprived of his position by 
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the general ; the lady intercedes for him with 
her husband; and this proceeding being subtly 
exaggerated to the Moor, and the fact that a 
valued handkerchief is found in possession of 
Camo's mistress (Bianca)^ arouse his jealousy, 
which, roused to a pitch of frenzy by lago's wily 
suggestions, ends in the innocent lady's murder 
by her husband, and his death by his own 
hand when he discovers his lamentable mistake. 
We quote, in conclusion, the following appo- 
site remarks on this marvellous drama : — 

Othello, from a rude uncultivated savage, remarkable 
for Dothing but his personal bravery, rises into all the 
grandeur of intellectual superiority, and convinces us 
that the tincture of the skin cannot debase the mind, or 
shut out the spirit of love. Desdemona, the gentle, 
affectionate, uncomplaining Desdemona ! In what words 
can we do justice to the exquisitely delicate pencilHng 
of thy character ? We all feel its wonderful excellence, 
but a hand as felicitous as that which drew the magic 
portraiture is necessary to praise it aright. The villany 
of lago makes the spectator shudder : we have heard of 
persons who felt a personal dislike to Cooke,* from asso- 
ciating him with the forcible picture which he gave of 
this character, and even when supported by an actor of 
ordinary talent, it is scarcely possible to be quite cool dur- 
ing the perpetration of those enormities which the arch- 
traitor himself completes with calmness and even levity. 

* George Frederic Cooke, an eminent Shaksperian actor, bom 
in 1756, died 1812. Habits of intemperance often drew on him 
tlie public anger, and it even shortened his days. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



SHAKSPEAEE'S DBAMATIC CONTEMPORAEIES. 

" Men's evil maimers liye in braes ; their yirtues 
We Write in water." — King Senry VIII. 

Of the forty -three playwriters of Shakspeare's 
day, of whom we shall give short notices 
in this chapter, scarcely half are known, 
even by name, to the majority of modem 
readers. It must be confessed that the merit 
of many of them is of a decidedly modest 
order, and scarcely any of their works are pro- 
duced on the stage of our time. 

Such, indeed, is the obscurity into which 
many of the Elizabethan dramatists have fallen, 
that more modern playwrights have not scru- 
pled to avail themselves of their plots without 
acknowledgment or fear of detection. 

Shakspeare himself, as we have seen, was 
indebted to his contemporaries for the ground- 
work of some of his plays, but between his 
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work, complete as it always is, and the meagre 
string of incidents that it is baded upon, there 
is little more resemblance than a finished 
picture, harmonious in colour and perfect in 
cojnposition and drawing, bears to the artist's 
palette which carries the pigments used in its 
production. 

It is said that Shakspeare assisted Fletcher 
in "The Two Noble Kinsmen," and that work 
has even been included in the^st of the poets 
plays. Massinger, Rowley, Ford, Dekker, and 
others are also believed to have had his co- 
operation in their literary labours. 

Alexander, William, Earl of Stirling. — 
This author was born in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and during jthe minority of James 
VI. of Scotland. He gave early indications 
of a rising genius, and much improved the 
fine parts nature had endowed him with by a 
very polite and extensive education. Although 
King James had but few regal qualities, he 
was certainly an encourager of learned men ; 
and accordingly he soon took William Alex- 
ander into his favour, and accepted the poems 
our author presented to him with the most 
condescending marks of esteem. In the year 
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1614 he created him a knight, and gave him 
the place of Master of the Requests. Charles I. 
also bestowed on him great marks of the royal 
favour, making him Secretary of State for 
Scotland and extraordinary Lord of Sessions, 
in the place of the Earl of Haddington, and a 
peer by the title of Viscount Stirling, soon 
after which he raised him to the dignity of an 
earl, by letters patent, dated June 14th, 1623. 
He died February 12th, 1640. His poems and 
triagedies have considerable merit, and were 
praised by contemporary poets, and also by 
Addison. The tragedies are, "Davius," 
^' Croesus," *' Julius Caesar," and the "Alexan- 
draean Tragedy." 

Beaumont, Francis, a dramatic writer, and 
one of the most eminent in an age fertile in 
such characters, was descended from a very 
ancient family of that name seated at Grace 
Dieu, in Leicestershire. He was bom in the 
year 1585, and received his education at 
St. Alban's Hall, Oxford. He afterwards was 
entered as a student of" the Inner Temple, and, ' 
in company with his friend Fletcher, was 
author of about fifty plays. These collabora- 
teurs were admirable delineations of human 
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nature, and their first joint play, the "Woman 
Hater," appeared in 1607. Their friendship 
was so close that they lived together, and 
seemed as if animated by one mind. Beau- 
mont's masque of the Inner Temple was act^d 
and published in 1612, and he also wrote some 
poems which entitle him to honourable rank 
among British bards. He died in 1615, and 
was interred at the entrance of St. Benedict's 
Chapel, in Westminster Abbey, by the side of 
Chaucer and Spenser. 

Browne, William, a poet who was born 
in 1590, was a native of Tavistock, and was 
educated at Oxford. In 1624 he became tutor 
to Robert Dormer, afterwards Earl of Carnar- 
von, who fell at the battle of Newbury, 29th 
September, 1643, and he subsequently resided 
in the family of the Earl of Pembroke, who 
had a great respect for him ; and here, accord- 
ing to Wood, he made his fortune so well 
that he purchased an estate. He also adds, 
that Browne had a " great mind in a little 
body." With regard to the time of his death, 
Wood does not speak with any certainty ; all 
he says is, that " in his searches he finds that 
one William Browne, of Ottery St. Mary, in 
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Devonshire, died in the year 1645, but that 
he cannot tell whether he was the same with 
the poet." His ''Britannia's Pastorals," which 
were published in his twenty-third year, 
and his "Shepherd's Life," evince consider- 
able merit. Discursiveness and an occasional 
quaintness are the faults of his works, but 
they ^re redeemed by a lively fancy, much 
power of description, and flowing numbers. 

Cartwright, William, a divine and a 
poet, Wood tells us in his '' Oxon," was born 
in 1611, near Tewkesbury, in Gloucestershire, 
and educated at Westminster and Christ 
Church, Oxford. As a preacher he was highly 
popular, and as a man of talents and a poet, he 
won the lavish praise of many of his eminent 
contemporaries. Posterity, however, while 
not denying him considerable merit, has not 
ratified the lofty panegyrics awarded him 
by his friends. Dr. Fell, Bishop of Oxford, 
said of him, " Cartwright was the utmost man 
could come toJ^ Ben Jonson gave him the title 
of his son. He valued him so highly that he 
said, "My son Cartwright writes all like a 
man." He died at Oxford in 1643, aiid Charles 
I., who was then at that city, wore mourning 
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on the day of his funeral. He is the author 
of poems and four dramas — " The Royal 
Slave," "The Siege," "The Lady Errant," and 
" The Ordinary." 

Chapman, George, one of our earliest poetical 
translators, was born in Kent, in 1557, was 
educated at Trinity College, Oxford, and was 
intimate with Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Mars- 
ton, Spenser, and others of his celebrated con- 
temporaries — a fact due to the truly amiable 
character he bore in private life. Yet such 
was Jonson's natural enviousness of disposition 
and haughtiness of temper, that, as Chap- 
man rose in reputation, we are told Jonson's 
jealousy induced him to suppress the growing 
fame of his friend, he himself being left with- 
out a rival on the demise of Shakspeare. 
Chapman produced, in all, twenty-two plays, 
his masterpieces being his "Bussy d'Amboise," 
a tragedy; his "Widows' Tears," and his 
" Masque of the Inns of Court." His drama- 
tic works savour considerably of antiquity, 
but in reading them we find frequent occasion 
to commend and admire. Of his classical 
labours, the first seven books of his version 9f 
the " Iliad " appeared in 1596, the remainder 
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being completed four or five years later ; the 
translation of the " Odyssey " was published 
in 1614. He also translated the " Battle of 
the Frogs and Mice," and the works of Hesiod 
and MusaBus. He died in 1 634, and was buried 
in the south side of the church of St. Giles-in- 
the-Fields. Inigo Jones, his firm friend and 
admirer, designed a monument to his memory, 
and erected it at his own cost. 

Chettlb, Henry. — A dramatist of whom ab- 
solutely no record remains ; indeed, the period 
to which these brief memoirs relate abounds 
in instances of writers who are only known 
to have existed by the survival of their works. 
He was the author of " Hot Anger soon 
Cold,*' 1598; " All is not Gold that Glisters," 
1601, and in all, according to Baker's " Bio- 
graphia Dramatica," over twenty-four plays, 
which are distinguished by an originality of 
tone often lacking in works of loftier preten- 
sion. 

Daniel, Samuel, poet and historian, was 
born near Taunton, 1562, and was educated 
at Magdalen Hall, Oxford. After leaving the 
University he was patronized by the Earl of 
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Pembroke, subsequently became tutor to Lady 
Anne Clifford, was appointed Poet Laureate 
on the death of Spenser, and at a later period 
one of the grooms of the chamber to the 
Queen of James L Towards the latter part 
of his life he quitted London, and, according 
to Dr. Fuller, retired to a farm near Devizes, 
Wilts, where he died in October, 1619. Daniel 
is far above mediocrity as a poet, and has con- 
siderable repute as an historian. In Spenser's 
'* Colin Clout's Come Home Again " he is 
highly praised, and Coleridge calls him " the 
admirable Daniel," commending his poetry 
and manliness of style and language. He 
wrote " Cleopatra," a tragedy, " Tethy s Festi- 
val ; or, the Queen's Wake," " Hymen's Tri- 
umph," " Philotas," and the '' Vision of the 
Twelve Goddesses." 

Davenant, Sir William. — The son of an 
innkeeper at Oxford, where he was born. In 
his youthful days he enjoyed the acquaint- 
ance of Shakspeare, who was a great favourite 
of his mother's, a lively and attractive 
woman, and invariably sojourned at the 
" Crown," in his journeys between Stratford 
and London. He received his education at 
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Lincoln College, and, after having been 
in the service of the Duchess of Richmond 
and Lord Brooke, began to write for the 
stage, and was employed in getting up 
masques to entertain the Court. He was 
appointed Poet Laureate and Governor of the 
Druiy Lane Company of Actorsi He fought 
for Charles during the civil wars preceding 
the Commonwealth, was knighted, and made 
Lieuten ant-General. Retiring afterwards into 
France, he became a Roman Catholic. Being 
taken by a Parliament vessel, he was thrown 
into prison, and was in peril of his life, had 
he not been saved by the intercession of John 
Milton, an act of kindness he did not omit to 
return later on. At the Restoration Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant obtained a patent for a theatre 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields, and here he introduced 
for the first time appropriate scenery and de- 
corations for the due illustration of the dramas 
he produced. He died in 1668, and on his 
tomb in Westminster Abbey is inscribed, with 
questionable taste, in imitation of Ben Jon- 
son's laconic epitaph, the words — " rare Sir 
William Davenant ! " His heroic poem of 
'* Gondibert," which he did not live to com- 
plete, contains much genuine poetry, but is 
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deficient in sustained interest ; it suffers, too, 
from the ill-chosen fonn of stanza adopted. 
Talent is displayed in all his other poetical and 
dramatic works. 

Davenport, Robert. — ^The author of " A 
New Trick to Cheat the Devil," a comic work 
full of humorous episodes; "King John" and 
"Matilda," tragedies of considerable power; 
and " Henry L" and " Henry H.," in which 
last play or plays he is reported to have 
had the advantage of Shakspeare's co-opera- 
tion. 

Day, John. — ^This author, by the date of his 
works, must have flourished in the reigns of 
James I. and Charles 1. He wrote the follow- 
ing pieces :—•" The Bristol Tragedy," 1602; 
"The Isle of Gulls," 1606; "The Travels of 
Three English Brothers," 1607 (the author 
was assisted in this by William Rowley and 
George Wilkins) ; " Humour Out of Breath," 
1608; "Law Tricks," 1608; "Come See a 
Wonder," 1623; " Parliament of Bees Masque," 
1641 ; " Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green," 1659. 
He also joined with Dekker in a play not 
printed, called " Guy of Warwicke," 1619 ; and 
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withMarlowin the "Maidens' Holiday," 1654. 
The precise times of his birth and death are 
unknown, and all records are silent concern- 
ing his personal history, except in so far as his 
education was concerned, which he received 
at Caius College, Cambridge. 

Dekker, Thomas. — A dramatist of the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James L, of whom 
nothing is known but that he was a prolific 
writer, and that he and Ben Jonson were 
enemies. Jonson satirized him in his " Poet- 
aster," but Dekker fully avenged himself by 
introducing his antagonist into the comedy of 
" Satiro-mastix ; or, The Untrussing," in which 
under the title of Young Hordce^ he has made 
Ben the hero of his piece. De^er was not in 
truth an object of contempt. H« sometimes 
wrote in conjunction with Midoi^ton and 
Webster, but is sole author of about twenty 
plays, among which are : " Old Fortunatus," 
" The Honest Whore," " Westward Hoe," '' If it 
be not Gold the Divel is in it." He also wrote 
the "Gull's Horse Book," and other tracts. 
He was also author of the pageants of 1603 
and 1612. The dates of his birth and death 
are not recorded, but he could not have died 
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young, as his first play appeared in 1602, and 
the latest date we find affixed to any other is 
1636, with the exception of "The Sun's Dar- 
ling," in which he assisted Ford, and it was 
not published, according to Langbaine, until 
after Dekker s death. 

Drayton, Michael, a poet bom at Harzal, 
in Warwickshire, in 1563, was educated at 
Oxford, and patronized by Sir Henry Goodeve, 
Sir Walter Aston, the Countess of Bedford, 
and the Earl of Dorset. To the first of these 
personages he was indebted for a great part of 
his education, and in the family of the last he 
lived for a considerable period. Drayton is the 
author of the " Sheppard's Garland," " Baron's 
Wars," "England's Heroical Epistles," " Poly- 
olbion," *' Nymphidia," and many other poems, 
the last-named being the most fanciful and 
elegant. Headley justly remarks of him, that 
*' he wanted neither fire nor imagination, and 
possessed great command of his abilities." He 
is said to have written the "Merry Devil of 
Edmonton," but this is doubtful, and were the 
fact established it would contribute little to 
his fame. The following dramatic pieces, 
none of which are however extant, are attri- 
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buted to his pen. " Gorman Prince of Corn- 
waU," '' Earl Godwin and His Three Sons," 
Part 2, "The First Civil Wars in France," 
"Sir William Longsword," "Wars of Henry I. 
and the Prince of Wales," "Worse Afeared 
than Hurt," " The Two Harpies," and " Mother 
Red Cap." Michael Drayton died in 1631, 
and lies in Westminster Abbey, where so 
many of his poetical fellow-countrymen 
rest. 

Field, Nathaniel. — ^This author lived in the 
reigns of James I. and Charles L, and on the 
authority of Roberts the player, in his answer 
to Pope, would appear to be the same Field 
whose name appears on the prefatory sheet of 
the first folio of Shakspeare, in conjunction 
with Burbage, Hemynge, and Condell. He 
seems to have been an actor of some not^, 
appearing in Ben J onson's " Cynthia's Revels." 
His best plays are, according to Chapman, "A 
Woman's a Weathercock," 1612, and " Amends 
for Ladies," 1618. Massinger condescended 
to accept Field's assistance in the " Fatal 
Dowry," on which two authors have depended 
for their groundwork in producing the tra- 
gedies of the '* Fair Penitent " (Rowe), and the 
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" Insolvent ; or, Filial Piety " (Aaron Hill), the 
latter left unfinished. Nathaniel Field died in 
1641. 

Fletcher, John, a dramatist, the son of 
Bishop Fletcher, was born in Northampton- 
shire, 1596, received his education at St. 
BeneVs College, Cambridge, and, dying of the 
plague in 1625, was buried in St. Saviour's 
church, Southwark. Fletcher was the coad- 
jutor of Beaumont, as we have said, in the 
production of those admirable dramas which 
bear their joint name, and which have obtained 
for their authors rank amoDg the best of our 
ancient theatrical writers. Fletcher is said to 
have been eminent for fancy, Beaumont for 
judgment ; and that the former possessed the 
quality attributed to him, is evinced by his 
beautiful dramatic pastoral the " Faithful 
Shepherdess," which no doubt was suggested 
by Spenser's '' Sheppard's Calender." This is, 
we believe, Fletcher s only piece of which he 
was sole composer. His fortunate connection 
with a genius of equal calibre with his own is 
due to his natural vivacity of wit and amiable 
qualities ; his untimely death is much to be 
deplored, but his early devotion to the Muses 

o 
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soon raised him to one of the highest places in 
the temple of poetical fame. 

Fletcher, Phineas, a poet, was educated at 
Eton and King s College, Cambridge, to which 
latter seminary he went in 1600. In 1621 he 
obtained the living of Hilgay in Norfolk, and 
he is believed to have died there in 1650. He 
is the author of the "Purple Island," which is 
an allegorical description of man in twelve 
cantos of Spenserian metre. He also wrote 
" Piscatory Eclogues," " Poetical Miscella- 
nies," and a drama entitled "Sicelides." Not- 
withstanding his conceits and other faults — 
which, however, are due to the age in which 
he wrote — ^his works, as Headley rightly ob- 
serves, give him a claim to a very high rank 
among our old English classics. 

FoRDE, John, one of our early dramatists, 
was born in 1586 atllsington, Devon; became 
a member of the Middle Temple in 1602, and 
(lied in 1639. He joined with Dekker in 
writing "The Witch of Edmonton," " Sun's 
Darling," &c., and was sole author of twelve 
plays, of which the principal are "The Lover s 
Melancholy," "Love Sacrifice," "Perkin War- 
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beck," 'The Broken Heart," and "The Ladies' 
Trial." ''Forde" (says Charles Lamb) "was of 
the first order of poets. He sought for sub- 
limity not by parcels in metaphors or visible 
images, but directly when she has her full 
residence in the heart of man, in the actions 
and sufferings of the greatest minds." Accord- 
ing to a prevailing custom of his day, his name 
is never affixed to his printed plays, but they 
may be known by an anagram generally to be 
found on the title-page, viz.. Fide Honor. 

Gager, William, LL.D. — Anthony k Wood 
says of this learned author: — "He was an 
excellent poet, especially in the Latin lan- 
guage, and reported the best comedian of his 
time, whether it was Edward, Earl of Oxford, 
William Rowley, the once ornament for wit 
and ingenuity, of Pembroke Hall, in Cam- 
bridge; Richard Edwards, John Lylie, Thomas 
Lodge, George Gascoigne, William Shak- 
speare, Thomas Nash, or John Heywood." A 
combination of names indeed so oddly 
jumbled together, as must convince us that 
k Wood must have been a better biographer 
than a judge of dramatic writings. From the 
same source we gather that Gager wrote several 

G 2 
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plays, all in Latin, the names of three of which 
were, "Meleger," "Rivals," and "Ulysses." 
In 1608 he maintained a thesis at Oxford that 
it was lawful for husbands to beat their wives, 
which ungallant theory was answered by one 
Mr. Heale, of Exeter College, an avowed 
champion of the fair sex. 

Gascoigne, George. — ^A poet of Queen Eliza- 
beth's time, son of Sir George Gascoigne, and 
born at Walthamstow, Essex. After studying 
at Cambridge and Gray's Inn he served in the 
Dutch army with such signal valour as to 
warrant his assumption of the motto Tarn 
Marti quam Mercurio. On his return to Eng- 
land he became a courtier, and wrote masques 
for Her Majesty's entertainment. In one of 
these he assumed the part of a savage, and 
there is a woodcut extant representing him in 
the whimsical garb he appeared in. Besides 
his dramas, original and translated, he was 
author of a satire, " The Steel Glass," some 
other poems, and tracts in prose. Four of his 
dramatic works are thus entitled, '' The Sup- 
poser," translated from Ariosto; "locasta," 
translated from Euripides, with the assistance 
of Francis Kinwellmarshe : "The Glass of 
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Government," and ^' The Princely Pleasure of 
Kenilworth Castle." He was, as Mr. Headley 
says, "a writer whose mind, though it ex- 
hibits few marks of strength, is not destitute 
of delicacy; he is smooth, sentimental, and 
harmonious. Lord Gray of Wilton was his 
patron, from whom he acknowledges to have 
received particular favours." George Gas- 
coigne died in 1577. 

Greene, Robert, a wit and poet of Eliza- 
beth's time, was born, 15()1, at Norwich, and 
was educated at St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his B.A. degree, 1578. 
He afterwards removed to Clare Hall, and in 
1583 became M.A. It is said he was also in- 
corporated at Oxford. He was a man of great 
humour and drollery, and by no means defi- 
cient in point of wit ; and had he not prosti- 
tuted that happy but dangerous talent to the 
base purposes of vice and obscenity, he might 
have taken a high position among the learned 
of his day. His works sold well among the 
loose, and afforded him a considerable income, 
till at length, after a career of riot and de- 
bauchery, we find him in a state of penury, 
his fortune wasted, his faculties and constitu- 
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tion destroyed. Wood, in his "Fasti," tells us 
he died in 1592. He wrote "The History of 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bongay," "The His- 
tory of Orlando Furioso, one of the Twelve 
Peeres of France," *' A Looking Glass for 
London and England," &c. He also wrote 
"A Groat's worth of Wit bought with a Million 
of Repentance." 

Heywood, John, was bom at North Mimms, 
in Hertfordshire, and was educated at Oxford, 
after which he became, through Sir Thomas 
More, a great favourite with Henry VIIL; he 
also continued about the courts of Edward VL 
and Queen Mary, at whose death, being a 
Roman Catholic, he went abroad, and died at 
Mechlin, in Brabant, 1565. His companion- 
able qualities and musical skill rendered his 
society much in request, x Among his works 
are six plays, several hundred epigrams, and 
"The Spider and the Fly," a parable. He 
perhaps can scarcely be called one of Shak- 
speare's contemporaries, but he is mentioned 
here as the first regular dramatist our stage 
can boast. " He drew," as Warton says, " the 
Bible from the stage, and introduced repre- 
sentations of familiar life and manners." His 
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dramatic works are — " A Play between jWrtb«- 
the Husband, Tyb the Wife, and Sir Johan 
the Priest," "A Merry Play between the Par- 
doner and the Frere," "The Curate and Ney- 
bour Pratte," "The Play called the Four P.'s," 
and "A Newe and a Very Merry Interlude 
of a Palmer, a Pardoner, a Potycary, and a 
Pedlar," "A Play of Love," "A Play of 
the Wether," "A Play of Gentilness anjd 
Nobilitie." 

Heywood, Thomas, an actor and writer, 
lived in the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and 
Charles I. ; neither the date of his birth nor 
death is recorded. He appears to have been 
a native of Lincolnshire, from a copy of verses 
addressed to his friend James Yorke, in his 
"Book on Heraldry," and prefixed to that 
work. His fertility was astonishing ; for he 
tells us that he had " either an entire hand, or 
at least a main finger" in two hundred and 
twenty plays, of which only twenty-four are 
extant. Writing so much, it is wonderful he 
wrote so well. " He is," says Charles Lamb, 
" a sort of prose Shakspeare ; his scenes are to 
the full as natural and affecting." Heywood 
did not confine himself to the drama, he wrote 
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various works, among whicli arc the "Hierarchy 
of Angels," ''A Life of Queen Elizabeth," ''A 
General History of Women," and " An Apo- 
logy for Actors." He also wrote "The City 
Pageants of 1631-2-3, 1637-8-9 ;" and he was 
one of the writers of " Annalia Dubrensia, 
upon the Yeerely Celebrations of Mr. Robert 
Dover's Olimpick Games upon Cotswold 
Hills," 1636. No less than thirty-two writers 
are mentioned on the title-page as concerned 
in this publication, among whoni are Michael 
Drayton and Ben Jonson. 

JoNSON, Ben, the celebrated poet and 
dramatist, the posthumous son of a clergyman, 
was bom in 1574, in Westminster. His 
mother, having re-entered the marriage state 
with a bricklayer, took young Ben from West- 
minster School to follow his stepfather's trade. 
He emancipated himself by entering the army 
as a private soldier ; and, during a campaign 
in Holland, was applauded by his officers for 
his courage. On his return he studied at St. 
John's College, Cambridge, but the scantiness 
of his means soon compelled him to quit the 
University. Removing to London, he em- 
braced the two-fold profession of author and 
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actor. At his very outset a fatal event 
threatened to cut short his career. He killed 
a brother actor, one Spencer Gabriel, in a duel, 
was imprisoned, and with difficulty saved his 
life. He is said to have become a Roman 
Catholic while in prison, and to have remained 
so for twelve years. A second time he was 
endangered, and narrowly escaped the pillory 
and the loss of nose and ears, in consequence 
of having joined with Chapman and Marston 
in writing the comedy of " Eastward Hoe," 
which reflected on the Scots. As an actor, 
Ben Jonson acquired no fame ; as an author 
he was more fortunate, although his play 
" Sejanus " was damned, according to his own 
admission ; and other of his works were by no 
means well received. His first play, " Every 
Man in His Humour," was enacted in 1598, by 
Shakspeare's company, that poet performing 
one of the characters. Other plays followed in 
rapid succession, and some poems. In 1617 
he was appointed Poet Laureate with a salsify 
of £100, and a butt of canary from the King s 
Cellar; and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
where a tablet is erected to his memory, in 
Poets' Corner, inscribed, " rare Ben Jonson." 
*' Shakspeare," says Dryden, " was the Homer, 
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or father of our dramatic poets ; Jonson was 
the Virgil, the pattern of elaborate writing ; I 
admire him, but I love Shakspeare." Of 
Jonsoijt's poetry much is below mediocrity, but 
there are a few of his pieces which are polished 
into perfect gems. Besides his poems and 
dramatic works, he wrote in pros(fe. The story 
of his regarding Shakspeare with an envious 
eye is possibly a calumny. 

Lilly (or Lylie), John, called the Euphu- 
ist, dramatist, and miscellaneous writer, was 
born 1553, in the Weald of Kent, and educated 
at Magdalen College, Oxford. He took the 
degree of B.A. April 27th, 1573, and M.A. in 
1575. In some disgust he removed to Cam- 
bridge, from whence he went to Court, and, 
attracting the favourable notice of Queen 
Elizabeth, had expectations of being preferred 
to the post of Master of the Rolls ; in which, 
after many years of attendance, he was disap- 
pointed. His plays are nine in number, of 
which " Alexander and Campaspe," and 
" Mother Bombie," are the best. He is most 
remarkable, however, for two works, intituled, 
" The Anatomy of Wit," written with a view 
to reform the English language, " the strange 
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and barbarous jargon " of which, as Ellis justly 
calls it, was actually popular. Sir Walter 
Scott has put the Babylonish dialect into the 
mouth of Sir Pierce Shafton in the *' Mon- 
astery." In what year Lilly died is not known, 
but Wood says he was alive in 1597. 

Lodge, Thomas, M.D. — A doctor of medi- 
cine in great practice towards the end of 
Elizabeth's reign. He acquired considerable 
extra-professional reputation both as a poet 
and a wit. His dramatic works are ''Wounds of 
Civil War," and '' A Looking Glass for London 
and England," in which Robert Greene assisted 
him. Judging from these compositions, the 
writer appears to have been most happy in 
satire, there being a playful smartness about 
his jokes, which is highly agreeable and amus- 
ing. We have no evidence as to the date of 
Dr. Lodge's birth, but he died in 1625, and 
had tribute paid to his memory by many con- 
temporary poets, who have characterized him 
as a man of extraordinary genius. 

Marlowe, Christopher, dramatist and 
poet, was born at Canterbury about 1564; 
was educated at Bene't College, Cambridge. 
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His life was not noble, and it was closed by a 
disgraceful death in 1593. He wrote six 
tragedies, and translated the " Rape of 
Helen," by Coluthus, and parts of Ovid and 
Lucan. His powers as a tragic author were 
of a high order, and some of his poems 
display great excellence. He essayed no 
other dramatic work but tragedy, and has 
left the following testimonies of his ability in 
that branch of literature : — " Tamberlane," 
''Edward II.," ''The Massacre of Paris," 
"The Tragical Historic of Dr. Faustus," 
"The Rich Jew of Malta," and "Lust's Do- 
minion ; or, the Lascivious Queen." The late 
Edmund Kean made an unfortunate choice of 
his worst play — "The Jew of Malta" — for 
production, but it was only played a few 
nights. To his poem, "The Passionate Shep- 
pard to his Love," beginning "Come, live 
with me and be my love," Sir Walter Raleigh 
wrote a reply. 

Marston, John, dramatist, who flourished 
in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., 
was born in 1575 ; studied at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, and the Middle Temple ; 
was at one time the friend of Ben Jonson, 
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and died subsequently to 1633. He wrote 
three books of satires, called " The Scourge of 
Villany." His plays are eight in number, 
the most remarkable being "Antonia and 
Mellida," " The Wonder of Women, or Sopho- 
nisba," and " The Malcontent." At the time 
of the writing of the latter, Marston and 
Jonson were friends, as is evidenced by the 
warm terms in which he dedicated the work 
to the latter. Ben's pride and arrogance 
were, however, seriously moved by some 
severe strictures, in the epistle to the reader 
prefixed to '' Sophonisba," on Jonson's pe- 
dantry and plagiarism in borrowing heroic 
speeches from Sallust and other classical 
writers, and embodying them in his tragedies 
of **Sejanus" and "Catiline." Bt^n Jonson 
told Drummond of Hawthorn den that he had 
fought several times with Marston, and said 
that Marston wrote his father-in-law's preach- 
ings, and his father-in-law his comedies. 

Massinger, Philip, one of our elder dra- 
matic writers, was born at Salisbury in 
1584, and was educated at Alban Hall, 
Oxford. Gifford conjectures that he became 
a Roman Catholic early in life, and that this 
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gave offence to the noble family with whom 
his father-in-law had been so intimately con- 
nected. It would appear that during the 
early portion of his career he was chiefly in 
association with other writers. To a later 
period belong his greater works, such as the 
^'Duke of Milan," ''The City Madam," and 
the celebrated ''New Way to Pay Old Debts," 
which latter is occasionally represented in the 
present day, the character of Sii^ "Giles Over- 
reach having been one of the most noteworthy 
impersonations of the elder Kean. Of thirty- 
two plays by our author, fourteen are unfor- 
tunately missing. His published works have 
the advantage of having been edited by the 
late William GiffoM. Massinger had cer- 
tainly equal invention, equal ingenuity, in 
the conduct of his plots, and an equal know- 
ledge of character and nature with Beaumont 
and Fletcher; and if it should be objected 
that he has less of the vis comica^ it will surely 
be allowed that this deficiency is amply made 
amends for by that purity and decorum 
which he has preserved, and a rejection of 
that looseness and obscenity which runs 
through most of their comedies. Philip 
Massinger died in 1639, and lies in the same 
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grave as his friend John Fletcher, in the 
church of St. Saviour, Southwark. 

MiDDLETON, Thomas, was a very volumi- 
nous writer, and lived as late as the time 
of Charles I. Nevertheless, particulars about 
him are very scanty; for, notwithstanding 
that he has certainly shewn considerable 
genius in works which are unquestionably 
all his own, and which are very numerous, he 
a[)pears to have owed what reputation he 
enjoyed during his lifetime to a connection 
with Ben Jonson, Massinger, Fletcher, and 
Rowley. His best plays appeared at an early 
date in his career, notably " A Mad World, 
my Masters," acted by the children of Pauls 
in 1608, which is a very meritorious work, of 
which modern writers have taken advantao^e 
by freely adapting it for their own purposes — 
Dr. Johnson in his '' Country Lasses," and 
Mrs. Behn in her ^' City Heiress," to wit. 
Most of Middleton's plays belong to the 
period of the reign of Charles I. He was 
appointed chronologer to the City of London 
in 1626, and is supposed to have died after 
the publication of the last pageant. 

Nash, Thomas. — The vicissitudes of this 
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gifted author's life were due to his irregu- 
larities of life and restless spirit. He wrote 
three plays : " Dido, Queen of Carthage," 
** Summer's Last Will and Testament," and 
the ''Isle of Dogs;" and died in 1601. His 
principal forte was satire, and he appears, in 
his work " Piers Pennilesse," to be at fierce 
enmity with all mankind. Towards the close 
of his chequered life he appears to have 
regretted his past follies, and in a pamphlet 
intituled '* Christ's Tears over Jerusalem," 
says: — 

A hundred unfortunate farewells to fantastical! 
satirisme. In those vaines, heretofore, I misspent my 
spirit, and prodigally conspired against good hours. 
Nothing is there now so much in my vowes as to 
be at peace with all men, and make submissive amends 
where I have most displeased. To a little more wit 
have my increasing yeeres recalled mee than I had 
before : those that have been perverted by any of my 
workes, let them reade this, aud it shall thrice more 
benefit them. The autumne I imitate, in shedding my 
leaves with the trees, and so doth the peacocke shead 
his taile. 

Peele, George, M. A., a dramatic writer and 
poet of the reign of Elizabeth, was a native 
of Devonshire; born, 1532; died, 1597. He 
took the degree of M. A. at Oxford, 1579, after 
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which he removed to London, formed an 
acquaintance with Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, 
and other dramatists, and wrote for the stage. 
He became the City poet, and was entrusted 
with the ordering of the pageants of 1585, 
1590, and 1591. Stevens, with great proba- 
bility, supposes that the character of George 
Rehoard^ in the " Puritan," was designed as a 
representative of George Peele. See a note in 
that comedy, p. 587, as published by Malone, 
Svo. He wrote the ''Arraignment of Paris," 
*' Edward I.," "The Old Wives' Tales," "Loves 
of King David and Fair Bethsabe," "The 
Turkish Mahomet and Hiren," "The Faire 
Greek." There is a scarce book still extant, 
entitled, "The Merry Conceited Jests of George 
Peele," &c. 

Preston, Thomas, LL.D., a dramatic writer 
who flourished in the earlier part of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, was first Master of Arts and 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and after- 
ward created a Doctor of Civil Laws and 
Master of Trinity Hall, in the same university, 
in the year 1564, when the Queen was enter- 
tained at Cambridge, this gentleman acted so 
admirably in the tragedy of " Dido," that her 
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Majesty, as a testimonial of her approbation, 
settled a pension of £20 per annum on him. 
He wrote a tragedy, called '' The Life of Cam- 
byses, King of Persia," which did not escape 
the ridicule of Shakspeare, who, in Henry IV., 
part 1, act ii., makes Falstafftslk of speaking 
in '' King Cambyses' vein." Preston died in 
1598. 

QcTARLES, Francis. — ^The exact date of his 
birth is unknown, but according to the parish 
register of Romford, Essex, which contains 
sundry entries relating to the ancient family 
to which he belonged, and was an ornament 
to, he was baptized 8th May, 1592. We are 
told that Quarles's education was in keeping 
with his birth, and in due course he was sent 
to Christ's College, Cambridge. On the com- 
pletion of his university career, he removed to 
London, and entered his name as a student 
of Lincoln's Inn. His devotion to his legal 
studies, however, did not prevent his pro- 
ducing a play, " The Virgin Widow," which 
was written and privately acted about 1 620 ; 
after which his religious convictions induced 
him to abandon secular literary composition, 
and with the sole exception of his ''Argalus 
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and Parthenia," published in 1621, we find no 
subsequent works of his other than of a re- 
ligious character — ^paraphrases of the Scrip- 
tures, pious meditations, and sacred epigrams. 
He is best known by the "Emblems Divine 
and Moral," an illustrated work, given to the 
world in 1635. This work, like most of his 
productions, was not wholly original, the idea 
being taken from the " Pia Desideria" by a 
Jesuit named Herman Hugo, a then recently 
published continental work, the plan of which 
was again taken from the works of Andrew 
Alciat, a learned doctor of Milan, in the six- 
teenth century. The "Emblems" achieved 
an extraordinary popularity, and have been 
reissued, with the original designs, by the 
Publishers of this work. Old Fuller says that 
had Quarles lived in the time of 

Rate, that back-friend to poets, he would not only 
have allowed him to live, but advanced him to an 
office in his Commonwealth. Some poets, if debarred 
profaneness, wantonness, and satiricalness, that they 
may neither abuse God themselves, nor their neigh- 
bours, have their tongues cut out in effect. Others 
only trade in wit at second-hand, being all for trans- 
lations, nothing for invention. Our Qaarles was free 
from the faults of the first, as if he had drunk of 
Jordan instead of Helicon, and slept on Mount Olivet 
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for his Parnassus ; and was happy in his own invention. 
His visible poetry, I mean his 'Emblems/ is excellent, 
catching therein the eye and fancy at one draught ; so 
that he has out-Alciated Alciat therein, in some men's 
judgments. 

Quarles died on the 8th September, 1644, ^nd 
was interred in the church of St. Vedast, 
Foster Lane, London. 

Randolph, Thomas. — An English dramatist 
and poet ; born on the 15th June, 1605; died 
on the 17th March, 1634. He received his 
first scholastic training at Westminster, and 
proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge. His 
extensive learning, gaiety of humour, and 
readiness of repartee gained him admirers in 
all classes of society, and more especially 
commended him to the intimate friendship of 
Ben Jonson, who admitted him as one of his 
adopted sons in the Muses. According to 
Wood, like too many men of ability, Randolph 
was rather a loose liver, and his dissipated 
habits so impaired his constitution that his 
career was cut short by death before he had 
completed his twenty-ninth year. His "Muses* 
Looking Glass," a comedy, was much admired. 
His other plays are, "Aristippus,'' "Conceited 
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Pedlar," "Jealous Lovers," and "Hey for 
Honesty, Down with Knavery." 

Rowley, William. — ^This dramatist, who 
lived in the reign of James I., though inferior 
to some of his illustrious companions, will 
deservedly always rank high as one of the 
early benefactors of the English stage. He 
was bom in 1591 ; died in 1629 ; and during 
his short life attained some eminence as an 
actor as well as author, being attached to the 
Prince of Wales's company of players, and 
enjoying the acquaintance of most of the wits 
and poets of his day. He assisted Middleton, 
Day, Heywood, and Webster, and has left 
us five plays of his own composing, and one 
in which Shakspeare's name appears as his co- 
adjutor. Their titles are as follows : — "A New 
Wonder: a Woman Never Vext ;" "All's Lost, 
by Lust;" "Maids at Midnight;" "A Shoe- 
maker's a Gentleman;" "Witch of Edmonton;" 
" Birth of Merlin." 

Sackville, Thomas, Earl of Dorset, son 
of Sir Richard Sackville, was bom at Withiam, 
in Sussex, 1536, and studied at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and the Temple. He was created Lord 
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Buckhurst in 1567, after his return from his 
travels. In 1573, Queen Elizabeth sent him 
as Ambassador to Charles IX. of France, to 
congratulate him on his marriage with the 
daughter of the Emperor Maximilian. In 
1594, we find his name mentioned as one of 
the Peers who sat on the trial of Thomas 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk, who was condemned 
and beheaded for participating in one of the 
futile conspiracies in favour of Mary, Queen 
of Scots. Lord Buckhurst was at this time a 
Privy Councillor, and was one of the Com- 
missioners appointed subsequently on the trial 
of that unhappy Queen. Amongst other dis- 
tinctions he was made Knight of the Garter, 
incorporated Master of Arts, and Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford. On the accession 
pf James I. he was still in high favour at Court, 
and received more marks of favour, being 
created Earl of Dorset and Earl Marshal He 
died suddenly at the Whitehall Council-table, 
on the 19th April, 1608, and was interred in the 
Abbey at Westminster. He wrote a scholarly 
introduction to the "Mirrour for Magistrates," 
and the " Complaint of Henry Duke of Buck- 
ingham." In conjunction with Norton he 
produced the tragedy of " Ferrex and Porrex." 
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It was acted by the gentlemen of the Inner 
Temple before the Queen at Whitehall, on the 
18th January, 1561. 

Shirley, James, the last of the Elizabe- 
than race of dramatists, was bom in London, 
1595. From the Merchant Tailors' School, he 
proceeded to Oxford, but took his degree at 
Cambridge, and obtained a curacy at St 
Albans, which he resigned on turning Roman 
Catholic. Having failed to establish a school 
there, he came to London and wrote with some 
success for the stage. Queen Henrietta Maria 
took him into her service, but on the outbreak 
of the Civil War, he again adopted the profes- 
sion of a schoolmaster. At the Restoration 
his plays appeared at the Theatres again. He 
wrote about forty dramatic pieces, of which 
*' The Ball," acted at Drury Lane, is a favourite 
specimen, but all his works are highly amusing. 
An edition of James Shirley's works was one 
of the last labours of William Gifford. In 

1666, occurred the calamitous fire of London 
. . . . ' 

and in that terrible devastation Shirley's house 

in Fleet Street was destroyed. Both our author 

and his wife died in the course of twenty-four 

hours, in the parish of St. Giles-in-the-fields, 
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whither they had removed stricken down with 
grief and terror. They were buried in the 
same grave. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, one of the most accom- 
plished men of Elizabeth's reign, the son of 
Sir Henry Sidney, was bom in 1554, at Pens- 
hurst, Kent; was educated at Shrewsbury 
School, Christchurch, Oxford, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Subsequently he travelled 
in Grermany, France, and Italy. On his return 
he became a favourite of the Queen, and was 
sent by her on an embassy to the Emperor 
Rodolph. He was knighted in 1583. When 
his maternal uncle, the Earl of Leicester, was 
appointed to the auxiliary forces in the Nether- 
lands, Sidney was appointed General of Cavalry. 
He was mortally wounded in a victorious action 
at Zutphen, and died on the 7th October, 
1586, universally beloved, admired, and re- 
gretted. His body was brought to England, 
and interred in St. Pauls Cathedral. So high 
did this noble poet's character stand that he 
was at one time named as a candidate for the 
crown of Poland. The ''Arcadia" and the 
" Defence of Poetry " are amongst his poetical 
works. His masque, " The Lady of the May," 
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was presented to Queen Elizabeth in the gar- 
dens of Wanstead in Essex. 

Spenser, Edmund, one of the greatest of 
English poets, was born about 1553, in Lon- 
don, and was admitted a sizar of Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, in 1569. In 1576 he pub- 
lished his " Shepherd's Calendar," which he 
dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney, to whom he 
had been introduced the preceding year. 
After having, from 1580 to 1582, been secre- 
tary to Lord Grey, the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, he obtained in 1586 a grant of lands 
in the county of Cork. Residence being the 
condition under which he held the property, 
he took up his abode at Kilcolman; and it was 
there he produced his magnum opus^ "The 
Faerie Queen." The first three books were 
published in 1590, and inscribed to Queen 
Elizabeth, who conferred upon him a pension 
of fifty pounds per annum. He was subse- 
quently sherifi^ of Cork and clerk of the coun- 
cil of the province of Munster, in which latter 
capacity he drew up his " Views of the State 
of Ireland." The tranquil felicity he had for 
several years enjoyed was, however, broken 
up by the rebellion of Tyrone. His house 
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was burnt, with one of his children, and the 
broken-hearted poet fled to England, and died, 
it is supposed in want, on the 16th January, 
1598-9. His remains received burial at 
the expense of the Earl of Essex in West- 
minster Abbey, and the Countess of Dorset 
raised a monument to his memory. Milton, 
in his " Areopagitica," speaks of "Our sage 
and serious poet, Spenser, whom I dare to 
think a better teacher than Scotus or Aqui- 
nas." 

Suckling, Sir John, poet and courtier, was 
bom in 1608, at Whitton, in Middlesex, served 
in Germany under Gustavus Adolphus, ac- 
quired reputation as a wit and dramatisj;, and, 
at the outbreak of the Scottish rebellion raised 
a troop of horse for the King's service, but 
their conduct in the field disgraced both them- 
selves and their commander. He afterwards 
became implicated in a treasonable attempt to 
effect the escape of the Earl of Strafford from 
the Tower of London, and was so seriously 
compromised that he deemed it advisable to 
fly for safety to France, where he died 7th May, 
1641. Dr. Wharton says — "Sir John was 
robbed by his valet-de-chambre ; the moment 
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he discovered it, he clapped on his boots in a 
passionate hurry, and perceived not a large 
rusty nail that was concealed in the bottom, 
which pierced his heel, and brought on a mor- 
tification." His songs and poems have found 
a well-merited place in standard collections. 
His plays are " The Goblins," ** Aglaura," 
'' Brennoralt." This is *^The Discontented 
Colonel," altered, 

Taylor, John, commonly called "the water 
poet," was bom at Gloucester in 1580, and 
for a long time followed the occupation of a 
waterman on the Thames, after which he kept 
a tavern in Phoenix Alley, Long Acre. At 
the Jong's death he set up the sign of the 
"Mourning Crown," which, giving ofience, 
he substituted his own effigy, inscribed with 
this distich : 

" There's many a kind's head hang*d up for a sign 
And many a saint's head too. Then why not mine P" 

Living at the period of the Rebellion, he was 
a staunch Royalist, but in his manifestations 
of opinion was rather eccentric than dange- 
rous. He died in 1654, and was buried in 
the churchyard of St. Paul's, Covent Garden. 
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His works, published in folio, 1630, possess 
little interest beyond that which attaches to 
the quaint conceits and manners of a past age. 
In Hyde's catalogue of the Bodleian Library, 
two plays by our author are mentioned which 
are in no other collection. They are called 
^'The Sadler," and "Fair and Foul Weather," 
but on inspection neither of these appear to 
be dramatic. Taylor may, however, claim no- 
tice in this work as the author of " Triumphs 
of Fame and Honour." 

Warner, William, an English poet, and 
native of Warwickshire, was bom in 1558, 
and received his education at Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford. He wrote an epitome of British his- 
tory, called " Albion's England," a poem which 
has received much praise. Percy says of him, 
" To his merit nothing can be objected, unless, 
perhaps, an aflfected quaintness in some of his 
expressions, and an indelicacy in some of his 
pastoral images." Warner also wrote " Syrinx ; 
or, a Seaven-told Historic, Handled with Va- 
rietie of Pleasant and Profitable, both Comical 
and Tragicall Argument." He died suddenly 
at Amwell, where he was living in the sendee 
of Lord Hunsden, " and lieth at the upper end, 
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under the stone of Gwalter Slades," as the 
parish register testifies, in the year 1608 or 
1609. 

Webster, John. — ^A poetical parish clerk is 
a character but seldom met with in the annals 
of high-class literature. Such, however, was 
the humble position of this dramatic writer, 
who held that post at St. Andrew's Church, 
Holborn. His genius, untrammelled by the 
canons of educational discipline, ran riot, and 
his works are full of eccentricities which per- 
haps had the effect of commending them to 
the untutored taste of the public of his day. 
At all events, it is evident that he possessed 
the real poetical gifts of passion and fancy, 
and atoned by their lavish expenditure on his 
dramatic works for certain sins against good 
taste, and the absence of polish : — " The White 
Devil," '' Duchess of Malfi," '' The Devil's Law 
Case ; or, When Women go to Law," in con- 
junction with Rowley, " The Devil is Full of 
Business," " Appius and Virginia," " The Thra- 
cian Warder," "The Pa^^eant of 1624," "A 
Cure for a Cuckold," and he assisted Dekker 
in writing " Wyatt's History." John Webster 
was born in 1582, and died in 1652. 
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Whetstone, George. — First a soldier, and 
then a farmer, this unfortunate author was 
reduced to write for his bread. It does not 
appear that in this capacity either he was suc- 
cessful, and only one play of his is known, 
" Promos and Cassandra," which Shakspeare 
has utilized freely in the composition of his 
" Measure for Measure. " Whetstone accompa- 
nied Sir Humphrey Gilbert's fleet on an expe- 
dition to Newfoundland, but they fell in with 
the Spaniards, and a destructive engagement 
ruined the enterprise. Nothing is known as 
to the close of this writer's career. Roger 
Ascham's lines may well be applied to him — 
" Wits live obscurely, men care not how ; and 
die obscurely, men mark not where." 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE THEAT£ES OF SHAKSFEAIUQ'S TIME. 



''What mask, what music P How shall we begaile 
The lazy time, if not with some delight P" 

— MiAawmmtt Nighfi Dream. 

Although at the present time about forty 
theatres exist to satisfy the dramatic require- 
ments, of the inhabitants of the London 
district, we can only aUow ten as the maxi- 
mum number Londoners had to be content 
with even in the pahniest days of the Eliza- 
bethan drama, and during Shakspeare's life- 
time. Howse, the chronicler, who continued 
Stowe's work, mentions seventeen as the 
number of London theatres, all built between 
1570 and 1630, inclusive of five inns turned 
into playhouses, and St. Paul's Singing School. 
Dodsley and other writers were thus led into 
the error of stating that there were seventeen 
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theatres all open at once in the time of 
Shakspeare, but that this was not so there is 
ample evidence. 

Actually seven public theatres, and three 
private, were in existence at the period in 
question. The public, — ^The Globe, on Bank- 
side; the Curtain, in Shoreditch;' the Red Bull, 
in Red Bull Yard, at the upper end of St. 
John Street, Clerkenwell; the Fortune, in 
Whitecross Street or Golden Lane ; and the 
Rose, the Swan, and the Hope, all on the 
Bankside; the two latter falling into decay 
early in the reign of James I., and the Hope 
converted into a bear garden. The private 
houses were, — Blackfriars, Whitefriars, and 
tte Cockpit or Phoenix, in Drury Lane. 

The Blackfriars Theatre appears to have 
been the oldest, and was erected in 1570 on 
the site of the King's printing house and close 
to Apothecaries' Hall. Skoltowe says the 
edifice wa§ exclusively devoted to the purposes 
of the ^ama, and was emphatically termed 
^' The Theatre." Previously halls of univer- 
sities, inns of court, royal palaces, residences 
of the nobility, and the court-yards of inns 
were fitted up and used for dramatic represen- 
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tations, as the religious plays, mysteries, and 
moralities began to be superseded by the 
growing popularity of pieces of a merely 
amusing order, dealii:ig with romantic, his- 
torical, or humorous subjects. The private 
houses, such as Blackfriars, were smaller than 
the public temples of Thespis, and were only 
opened in the winter, when the performances 
took place by candle light. The higher classes 
formed the audiences at these playhouses, and 
on payment of an extra price they were per- 
mitted to sit on the stage, a privilege not 
granted to the playgoers in the public theatres. 
Shakspeare's plays were performed here and at 
the Globe, probably in their entirety, and a 
body of juvenile players called the Children 
of the Revels apjpeared, and sometimes acted 
whole plays unassisted by adult performers. 
Ben Jonson's " The Case is Altered ;" was thus 
presented. This comedy was published in 
1609, ''as acted by the children of Blackfriers." 
Camden's account of the fall of this theatre 
appears in his "Annals of the Reign of King 
James I.," but the accident really happened at 
a private house in Blackfriars, in a room of 
which a Catholic sermon was being preached, 
and eighty persons were buried in the ruins. 
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In some lines prefixed to a play called " The 
Quee.n, or the Excellency of Her Sex," we find 
corroboration of this view. 

" We daare not say 
. . . that 'Blackfriars' we heare, which in this age 
Fell, when it was a church, not when a stage ; 
Or that the Pui'itans who once dwelt there, 
Prayed and thriv*d, though the playhouse were so neare." 

Whitefriars Theatre was completed about 
1580, and was originally the hall of the 
monastery of Whitefriars, outside the garden 
walls of Dorset House. From a survey in 
Mr. Collier's possession, we learn that White- 
friars Theatre was fitted up in 1586 ; it was 
taken down in 1613. Howes, in his con- 
tinuation of Stowe, describes " the erection of 
a new faire playhouse near the Whitefriars." 
This was the private house in Salisbury Court, 
which was built in 1629. A grant of £20 
appears in the office book of the Master of the 
Revels, "July 13th, 1613, for a license to 
erect a new playhouse in the Whitefriars," but 
there is no record of the building having ever 
been carried out. The new theatre in Salis- 
bury Court no doubt rendered the re-erection 
of one on the old site unnecessary. 

The Cockpit or Phcenix Theatre was, as 
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its name implies, originally a cockpit, the sign 
of which was probably the Phoenix. Cam- 
den's Annals tell us that it was built or 
rebuilt before 1617, when it was destroyed by 
a mob, and again in 1649 through sectarian 
influence by soldiers, Rhodes, a bookseller, 
rebuilt it at the Restoration and soon vacated 
it. Sir William Davenant, with a company 
containing Betterton and Kynaston, acted here 
until 1662. The first printed play, Shirley's 
''Wedding," 1629, was performed at the Cock- 
pit, and the actors at this house received 
the special title of *'The Queen's Servants," 
in the reign of James I., until the. death of his 
Consort, Anne of Denmark, when they were 
called " The Lady Elizabeth's Servants ;" and 
after the marriage of Charles I. they regained 
their former title of " The Queen's Players." 

The Fortune Theatre in Whitecross Street, 
was, according to Maitland, the oldest in 
London. Its real theatrical history may, how- 
ever be said to commence in 1599, when 
Edward Alle)aie, the actor, and founder of 
Dulwich College, rebuilt it to a great extent, 
and converted what had been th^e old nursery 
for the children of Henry VIII. into a play- 

I 2 
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liouse. The fbllowing quaint memorandum 
occurs in AUeyne's pocket-book recording the 
transaction. 

What the Fortune cost me, Nov. 1599 — 

First, for the Leas to Brew - - £240 

Then, for building the Playhouse- - 520 

For other privat buildings of myn owne 120 



So it hath cost me in all for the leasse- £880 

Bought the inheritance of the land of the Gills, of the 
Isle of Man, within the Fortune, and all the Houses in 
Whight Crosstreet and Goulding-lane, in June, 1610, for 
the some of £340. 

Bought John Garret's lease in reversion from the 
Gills, for 21 years, for £100. So in all it hath cost me 
£1,320. 

Blessed be the Lord God everlasting. 

The Fortune was a round brick building of 
considerable size. It was burned down in 
1621, with all the players' books and dresses, 
" wherebye those poore companions are quite 
undone," as a Mr. John Chamberlain says, 
in a description of the fire written to Sir 
Dudley Carleton, dated December 15th, 1621. 
The theatre was afterwards rebuilt, according 
to Prynne, but we are not concerned in its 
future history, as it does not belong to Shak- 
speare's time. 



The Red Bull Theatre [Tnterior). 
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The Red Bull Theatre, St. John Street, 
Clerkenwell, was originally an inn-yard per- 
manently adapted for theatrical purposes, and 
rebuilt, in or about 1633, on its old site. The 
King's company, under Killigrew, performed 
here until Drury Lane was made ready for 
their reception. It was famous for the repre- 
sentation of drolls during the civil wars. 

The cut which we annex is a fdc-simile of a 
representation of the interior of the Red Bull, 
and is interesting as preserving the appearance 
of the stage and disposition of the audience in 
ancient playhouses. The date of the original 
block is 1672, and it served as an embel- 
lishment to a collection of drolls, or comic 
interludes, published by Francis Kirkman. 
The comedian who is represented as playing 
Simpleton the Smith is one Robert Cox, a 
favourite actor and author. 

The Globe Theatre was probably not 
built until 1596, and the original theatre was 
a very primitive structure indeed, being open 
to the sky for the greater part, and partly 
thatched with reeds. It was destroyed by fire 
in 1613, by reason of the wadding of some 
pieces of ordnance, discharged in the course of 
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a play representing a masque at Cardinal 
Wolsey's house in the time of Henry VIII., 
lodging in the dry thatch of the theatre. Sir 
Henry Wotton concludes his description of 
the conflagration as follows : — "This was the 
fatal period of that virtuous fabrick, wherein 
yet nothing did perish but wood and straw^ 
and a few forsaken cloaks ; only one man had 
his breeches set on fire, that would perhaps 
have broyled him, if he had not by the benefit 
of a provident wit, put it out with a bottle of 
ale." This, being the only mishap worth men- 
tioning on the occasion, must surely have been 
matter for considerable congratulation on the 
part of those present ; we learn from Win wood's 
Memorials that there were only two narrow- 
doors for their hurried exit. Ben Jonson was 
probably present at the fire, and John Taylor, 
waterman and poet, wrote the following 
lines: — 



** As gold is better that in fire's tried 

So is the * Bankside Globe * that late "iras bnm'd 
For where before it had a thatched hide 

Now to a stately theatre *tis turned ; 
WTiich is an emblem that great things axe won 
By those that dare through greatest dangers run. 



» 



The rebuilding took place in 1641, and it 

'7 
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would appear at one time to have shared the 
popularity of the Blackfriars house, although 
its audiences are spoken of disparagingly by 
writers of the day, as being better pleased 
with the noisiest performers, and " lines pro- 
portionable to their com passe, which were 
sesquipedalesy a foot and a halfe." Shakspeare 
probably was thinking of such plays and 
players when he makes Hamlet speak of " split- 
ting the ears of the groundlings." 

The Curtain Theatre, HoUywell, is men- 
tioned in 1576. Stowe, speaking of the priory 
of St. John the Baptist, says — "Near there- 
unto are builded two publique houses for the 
acting of showe, of comedies, tradgedies, and 
histories for recreation; whereof the one is 
called The Curtain, the other The Theatre, 
both standing on the south-west side, towards 
the field." Both theatres are also mentioned 
in Northbrook's " Treatise against Diceing, 
Dancing, Vain Plays, or Interludes," in 1575 ; 
by Stubbs, in his " Anatomic of Abuses," 1583. 
In a black-letter ballad in the Pepysian collec- 
tion, "the Curtain at Holywell" also occurs. Sir 
H. Herbert's office book shows that in 1622 
the Curtain was occupied by the servants of 
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Prince Charles. Aubrey, 1678, says it was a 
kind of nursery, or obscure playhouse, called 
the Greene Curtain, situate on the suburbs 
towards Shoreditch." Maitland mentions the 
Curtain as existing at or about his time, in his 
" History of London," 1772. 

The Curtain Road still exists, and is the 
only means we have left to form an idea as to 
the locality of the site of this theatre. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE INTEBIOBS OF THE THEATBES ; THE STAGE AND 
ITS ACCESSOBIES ; MUSIC, ETC. 
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My Lord, the players are come/' — ^flamlei. 



In the erection of theatres for the early 
British dramatic performances it was long 
before the parent idea of an inn-yard, fitted 
up temporarily for the purpose, could be got 
rid of, and the rude playhouses of Shak- 
speare's time were built so as to resemble the 
old make-shift arrangement, just as street 
comer-poste of the present day are still made 
to resemble cannons, stuck in the ground 
breech downwards, because on some remote 
emergency disused ship-guns were thus util- 
ized, and little or no inventive ingenuity has 
been brought to bear on the matter. 

The inn-yards were fitted up for the players 
by erecting the stage with its back to the 
entrance-gate, and of course had no protec- 
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tion from the weather. The gallery, which 
generally runs round three sides of the quad- 
rangle, as may still be seen in remains of such 
few old inns as exist in and around London 
and in some country towns — ^but they are 
becoming fewer every year — was devoted to 
the accommodation of some of the audience, 
and the small apartments beneath were also 
let out to separate parties, and called ''rooms," 
representing, of course, the lower tier of boxes 
in a modern theatre ; the part of the area 
not occupied by the platform answered to 
the modern pit, and there the humblest class 
of playgoers were content to stand. This 
arrangement was implicitly followed in the 
erection of the new buildings destined for the 
Thespian art. The money-takers' posts were 
at the back of the stage, where the visitors 
entered, just as in the previous-mentioned 
case ; there was the open space in front of the 
stage for the class Shakspeare calls "the 
groundlings," and Ben Jonson, with ironical 
courtesy, "the understanding gentlemen of 
the ground." We do not find this part of 
the house called the pit except in the private 
theatres, where seats were provided. The 
"rooms" were of considerable size, and no 
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doubt afforded a better view of the stage than 
could be obtained from the windows under 
the inn galleries ; but the idea was the same ; 
and the stage was separated from the audience 
by a wooden paling. The body of the house 
was lighted by large blazing iron cressets, 
when the performance took place at night, 
and of course players and playgoers were 
alike at the mercy of the elements. 

Such was the general aspect of the inte- 
rior of the Globe and other theatres of Shak- 
speare's time. A curtain, which ran on rings 
along an iron rod, only opening in the middle 
to be drawn aside, shrouded the rush-strewn 
or sometimes matted stage. At a Court 
masque Inigo Jones is said to have intro- 
duced the roller with pulleys and cords, 
similar to those which are used to elevate and 
lower our modern "act drops;" and the 
curtain was sometimes of silk, but generally 
of wool. The first innovation we read of was 
that of a balcony being erected at the back of 
^he stage, eight or nine feet from the ground, 
on each side of which was a box, sometimes 
called a "private box," for which a lower 
price was charged. Curtains were hung in 
front of the balcony, so as to screen it from 
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view at pleasure, and it was occasionally used 
in the course of the representation by the 
actors. The engraving we have subjoined in 
the course of the previous chapter gives a fair 
idea of these contrivances as they existed at 
the Red Bull Theatre. During the perform- 
ances of tragedy the hangings of the stage 
were black. Shakspeare himself, in one of 
his poems, speaks of 

'* Black stage for tragedies and miirtters fell ;" 

and again, in the induction to " A Warning 
for Fair Women :" — 

History, ** Look, Comedies I mark'd it not till now, 

The stage is hung with blacke, and I perceive 
The auditors prepared for tragedie." 

We learn from various passages in contem- 
porary works that trap-doors were in use at 
the period of which we write. In Shak- 
speare's own "Macbeth," the cauldron sinks ; 
in "All for Money," "a moral and pitieful 
comedie," .by Thomas Lupton, 1578, there is 
the following passage : — " Here, with some 
fine conveyance. Pleasure shall arise from 
beneathe ;'' and in the "Roaring Girl," by 
Middleton and Dekker, there is actually a 
character called Trap Door. Before 1611 
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Tax lights were used, and branc 
candles stood on the stage, but a 
were found to obstruct the view of t 
tators, circular wooden frames, with 
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in a ganlen, points to the tops of fruit-trees gilded by the 
mo(jn. The prologue speaker to the second part of 
'' King Henry IV." expressly shows the spectators " this 
worm-eaten hold of ragged stone " in which Northumber- 
land was lodged. lachimo takes the most exact inventory 
of every article in Imogen's bed-chamber, from the silk 
and silver of wLich her tapestry was wrought, down to 
the Cupids that support her andirons. Had not the inside 
of this apartment with its proper furniture, been repre- 
sented, how ridiculous must the actions of lachimo have 
appeared ! He must have stood looking out of the room for 
the particulars supposed to be visible within it. In one of 
the parts of " King Henry YI.," a cannon is discharged 
x^ against a tower ; and conversations, are held in almost 

.1;^ every scene from different walls, turrets, and battlements. 

Nevertheless we think it more than probable 
that nothing but a hanging, perhaps of arras, 
usually formed the background of the stage, 
which when decayed was ornamented with 
pictures. However, there are many opinions 
on the matter ; Malone believing that move- 
able scenes were in use in England after 1605, 
when these plays were performed at Oxford 
before James I. ; a contemporary writer thus 
describing the arrangements : — ''The stage was 
built at the upper end of the halle, as it 
seemed at first sight, but indeed it was but a 
false wall faire painted, and adorned with 
stately pillars, which pillars would turn about^ 
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by reason whereof, with the help of other 
painted clothes, the stage did vary three times 
in one tragedy." Sir Philip Sidney says, 
."Now you shall have three ladies walk to 
gather flowers, and then we must 'believe the 
stage to be a garden. By and by we heare 
news of shipwracke in the same place, and we 
are to blame if we accept it not for a rock." 
Again, however, Sir Philip says, " What child 
is there that coming to a play, and seeing 
Thebes written upon an old door, doth believe 
that it is Thebes ? " Sir William Davenant 
also^ in the Introduction to the " Siege of 
Rhodes," says, " In the middle of the freeze 
was a compartment wherein was written 
Rhodes." These two latter-named authorities 
lead us to believe that the locality of the scene 
of action was indicated by writing it up on a 
board or placard; and if the artless device 
served for the name of a city or town, a 
garden, a bed-chamber, might similarly be 
suggested, and possibly, at all events in Shak- 
speare's earlier days,^ this was all the scenic 
illusion provided. The profuse descriptions 
of landscapes, clouds, architecture, &c., which 
occur in Shakspeare and other writers, certainly 
go to prove nothing either way; they assisted 
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the imagination of the reader, but it cannot be 
thence deduced that any such auxiliaries were 
in use until a far later period. 

That important functionary, the prompter, 
or book-holder, existed then, as well as the 
property-man and tiring-man whom we should 
now call a dresser. The following passage 
occurs in the induction to " Cynthia's Revels :" 
— " I assure you, sir, we are not so officiouslj'^ 
befriended by him (the author) as to have his 
presence in the tiring-house, to prompt us 
aloud, to stamp at the book-holder, swear for 
our properties, curse the poor tire-man, rayle 
the music out of tune." An upper balcony 
contained the band in those days, and it was 
situated above that part of the theatre we 
should now call the stage box. Eight, or at 
most ten performers on hautboys, lutes, 
recorders, cornets, viols, and organs consti- 
tuted the orchestral force ; they announced 
the commencement of the play by three 
" soundings " or flourishes, and they also 
played between the acts. The musicians of 
Shakspeare's Theatre paid an annual licensing 
fee of twenty shillings to the Master of the 
Revels. 

Soon after Shakspeare's death the band at 
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the Blackfriars Theatre was considerably aug- 
mented, and played with great success at the 
grand masque given by the four Inns of Court, 
in 1633. Sir Bulstrode Whitelocke thus speaks 
of the performance, he being the manager of 
that department : — 

For the musicke, which was particularly committed to 
my charge, I gave to Mr. Ives and to Mr. Lawes £100 
apiece for their rewards : for the four French gentlemen, 
the Queen's servants, I thought that a handsome and 
liberall gratifying of them would be made known to 
the Queen, their mistris, and well taken by her. I 
therefore invited them one morning to a collation att St» 
Dunstan's tavern, in the great roqm, The Oracle of Apollo, 
where each of them had his plate lay'd by him, covered, 
and the napkin by it, and when they opened their plates, 
they foimd in each of them forty pieces of gould, of 
their master's coyne, for the first dish, and they had cause 
to be much pleased with this surprisall. 

The rest of the musitians had rewards answearable to 
their parts and qualities ; and the whole charge of the 
musicke came to about £1,000. The clothes of the horse-* 
men reckoned one with another at £100 a suit, atte the 
least amounted to £10,000. 

The charges of all the rest of the masque, which were 
borne by the societies, were accounted to be about 
£20,000. 

I was so conversant with the musitians, and so willing 
to gain their favour, especially at this time, that I com- 
posed an aier my selfe, with the assistance of Mr. Ives, 
and called it Whitelocke's Goranto ; which, being cried 
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up, was first played publiquely by the Blacke fryars 
musique, who were then esteemed the best of common 
musitians in London. 

The announcements of the performances 
were pasted on the posts about London, and 
supplied the place of the newspaper adver- 
tisements of our day efficiently enough. 
Some of the long-winded titles appended to 
the early editions of Shakspeare's plays were 
no doubt copied from the play-bills of the 
day, or compiled by the booksellers. It is 
by no means likely that he penned them him- 
self. 

The most " genteel " way of travelling to 
the theatre was by water. A pair of oars, too, 
was necessary for the fashionable playgoers — 
to be conveyed thither by a simple sculler was 
considered decidedly mauvais ton. 

The price of admission to the best " rooms" 
varied, but was usually a shilling. We hear 
of one-and-sixpence being paid in the year of 
Shakspeare's death, and the charges gradually 
rose after that period. At the first perform- 
ance of a new play the prices were largely in- 
creased — sometimes to treble the amount ; 
this was also done on author's nights, and on 
other occasions. The galleries and pit ranged 
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from sixpence to twopence, or even a penny, 
in the meaner class of houses. 

Although performances on Sundays were 
prohibited by the authorities, little notice 
appears to have been taken of their action. 
Queen Elizabeth herself was present at a dra- 
matic performance at Oxford on Sunday, 24th 
September, 1592. A prohibition was enforced 
during the Lenten fast on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, and on the other days of Lent a fee 
had to be paid for permission to perform to 
the Master of the Revels. Only one play was 
acted during the day, and it usually lasted 
about two hours, commencing at one o'clock. 
In 1667 we hear of the performance beginning 
at three, and in 1696 an hour later. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ACTORS AND DEAMATIC COMPANIES OF THE 

ELIZABETHAN EBA. 

" Good, my lord, wiU you see the players weU 
bestowed ? Do you heax, let them be weU used ; for they 
are the abstracts and brief chronicles of the time." 

— Hamlet, 



It is not our province here to dwell on the 
various exhibitions of Puritan spite which were 
designed but never succeeded, to arrest the 
progress and development of dramatic art, in 
the Elizabethan era, as well as in after-times, 
when players came under the penal enact- 
ments against " rogues and vagabonds." Under 
the distinct and special sanction of the highest 
personages in the realm, youthful actors were 
selected from the choristers of Cathedrals, 
Churches, and Royal Chapels ; and the protec- 
tion extended to the stage by the well-bom and 
intellectual of all a^es is surely enough to silence 
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the detractors of theatrical performances, con- 
sidering that opposition thereto sprang from 
bigots, generally of no education at all. 

In 1583, then, we find that in consequence 
of a bitter persecution of the stage by the 
Puritans, a certain number of actors were 
taken under the protection of sundry eminent 
personages, licensed, formed into properly 
organised companies, and sworn Her Majesty's 
Servants. Twelve actors constituted a com- 
pany, and eight of them received an annual 
allowance of £3 6^. Sd. each. There were 
eight companies who performed two or three 
times per week. The five principal companies 
and the houses where they performed towards 
the latter part of Shakspeare's time were as 
follows : — 

The King's Servants acted at the Globe and Blackfriars. 
The Prmce's Servants acted at the Curtain. 
The Palsgrave's Servants acted at the Fortune. 
The Players of the Revels acted at the Red Bull. 
The Lady Elizabeth's (or Queen of Bohemia's) Servants 
acted at the Cockpit. 

There were also the companies of children, 
who were respectively the Children of Paul's, 
the Children of Westminster, and the Children 
of the Chapel ; collectively they were called 
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the Children of Revels, and chosen troupes of 
them at the Blackfriars Theatre and before the 
Court are frequently spoken of by writers of 
the day as assisting at, or independently 
undertaking dramatic representations. That 
these youthful histrionics used to excite the 
jealousy of their more mature fellow-per- 
formers is to be gathered from passages in 
" Hamlet," in the prince's conversation with 
jRosencrantz and Guildensterriy Act II., sc. 2. 

Before we pass on to the individual actors 
of this period we will conclude our notice of 
the various dramatic companies with a list of 
them and the approximate dates at which we 
hear of their existence. Shakspeare is known 
to have acted in the Chamberlain s Company. 

The Curtain Company 1582 

The Worcester's Company 1586 

Theljord Strangers men (forming also a 

part of the Chamberlain's Company) ... 1594 

The Chamberlain's (Kmg's) Company ... 1594—1619 

The Prince's (Admiral's) Company 1598 — 1615 

The Cynthia's Revels) ^^ ,^^m, \ 1600 

The Poetaster } ^^^P^^ ^^^^^^° { 1601 

The Queen's Company 1609 

The Revels (Children) Company 1609—1613 

The Servants of the Duke of York and 

Rothsay (afterwards Charles I.) Company 1610 
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The King's Company ... • 1619—1642 

The Fortune Company 1622 

The Phoenix (Lady Elizabeth) Company ... 1622 

The Queen's Revels Company 1622—1639 

The Holland's Leaguer (Prmce Charles II.) 1633 

Such actors as were sworn servants of Roy- 
alty had " four yards of bastard scarlet for a 
cloak, and a quarter of a yard of velvet for a 
cape," allowed them every second year. At 
the royal masques and pageants costly 
dresses were used ; at the public theatres, how- 
ever, a different state of things prevailed, and 
the '' poor players " were but poorly furnished 
except when they could obtain the left-off 
clothes of the nobility, or when, as sometimes 
happened, their scanty wardrobes were aug- 
mented by the acquisition of the dresses used 
in the Court entertainments. 

An old inventory of the belon^ngs of the 
actors of the Lord Admiral's company con- 
tains an interesting account of the dresses in 
use, some of which were very costly. Among 
them are: "An orange tawny satin doublet, 
laid thick with gold lace ; a blue taffita suit ; 
a pair of carnation satin Venetians, laid with 
gold lace ; Harry the Fifth's velvet gown ; an ' 
ash-coloured satin doublet, laid with gold ; a 
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peach-coloured ditto ; a pair of cloth-of-gold 
hose, with silver pins; a long robe, with 
spangles." In another part of this account 
£7 is said to have been the price of a 
white satin doublet, laid thick with gold lace, 
and a pair of " rowne pandes " hose. Nine 
other suits are valued at £37. In a contem- 
porary play of Robert Greene's, an actor 
boasts that his share of the stage ward- 
robe was worth more than two hundred 
pounds. 

This brings us to the emoluments of the 
actors, about which information is scarce and 
vague. A system of shareholding and a 
common interest in the enterprise no doubt 
prevailed, and Malone believes that "the 
whole clear receipt was divided into forty 
shares, of which the proprietors had fifteen, 
the actors twenty-two, and three were de- 
vot.ed to the purchase of new plays, dresses, 
&c." From Ben Jonson's "Poetaster," it 
should seem that one of the performers had 
seven shares and a half, but of what integral 
sum is not mentioned. Shakspeare, in 
"Hamlet" (Act III., sc. 2), speaks of a 
whole share as no contemptible emolument ; 
and from the same play we learn that some 
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of the performers had only half a share. 
Others probably had still less. 

Other actors were called " hirelings," and, 
as their scarcely complimentary appellation 
implies, were independent of the fortunes of 
the dramatic venture in which they assisted, 
being remunerated at a weekly rate of pay. 
Their engagements, however, lasted in some 
instances, and by agreement, as long as two 
or three years. 

The higher class of actors, or "sharers," 
had an allowance for a boy, at the rate of 
four or five shillings a week, who performed 
either juvenile or female characters; for it 
must be remembered that no women appeared 
on the English stage until near the time of 
the Restoration, although in foreign countries 
the practice was common enough. 

The first woman who appeared on the 
English stage, whose name has not been 
preserved, -plsiyed Desdemona at the Red Bull 
Theatre, and it was considered necessary to 
put forth an apologetic prologue on that 
occasion^ which will be found in another 
place. 

The actors usually knelt at the end of the 
play, and were supposed to pray for their 
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patrons, and for the King and Queen at the 
public theatres. Playbills even of the present 
century exhibit a trace of this custom in the 
" Vivant rex et regina " appended to the play- 
bills of the "patent" theatres. 

Armin, Robert. — An actor of the Globe, 
and also an author. He was a favourite 
delineator of such parts as Shakspeare's 
clowns and fools. The dates of his birth and 
death are not known, but he was alive and 
the recipient of some complimentary verses 
addressed to him by John Davies, of Here- 
ford, the poetical writing-master, in 1611 : 

" To Honest gamesome Robert Armine 
Who tickles tlie spleen like a liai*mless vermin, 
Armine, wliat shall I say of thee but this. 
Thou art a fool and knave both P — fie I miss, 
And wrong thee much ; sith thou indeed art neither, 
Although in show thou plajest both together." 

A pamphlet published in 1604 is intituled, 
"A Discourse of Elizabeth Armin, who, with 
some other Complices, Attempted to Poison 
her Husband." There is nothing, however, 
but the correspondence of the date to connect 
this matter with the actor. 

Benpield, Robert. — A somewhat obscure 
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actor. He signed the dedication to the folio 
edition of Fletcher's plays, and was alive 
1647. He appeared as the King in Lodowick 
Carlell's " Desersdng Favourite," Ladialaus 
in Massinger's *' Picture," and Junius Eu^ticus 
in the same author's '' Roman Actor." 

Bryan, George. — ^This actor is supposed to 
have been on the stage in 1588; to have 
appeared in '* Henry VL," Parts I. and II. ; 
and in Richard Tarleton's "Seven Deadly 
Sins," in which he played the Earl of 
Warwick. 

BuRBADGE, Richard. — Actor and artist, 
and the son of James Burbadge, also an 
actor, to whom Elizabeth granted the first 
Royal patent conceded to stage performers in 
England. He is thought to have painted 
the *'Felton" portrait of Shakspeare, and 
performed nearly all the principal characters 
in his plays. He was the original EomeOy 
and of the four daughters his wife Winifred 
bore him, he christened two Juliet. He was 
also famous for his Richard III. Flecknoe 
calls him a "delightful Proteus," and Sir 
Richard Baker says that he was "such an 
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actor as no age must ever look to see the 
like." He lived near Holywell Lane, Shore- 
ditch, close to the supposed site of the 
Curtain Theatre, where, no doubt, he origi- 
nally performed. He lies buried in St. 
Leonard's Church, Shoreditch. A quaintly 
technical epitaph, by Philpot, in his additions 
to Camden's " Remains," was written on him 
which is both apposite and brief: — ^^ Exit 
Burbadge." 

CoNDELL, Henry. — Probably retired early 
from the stage, for although he was the origi- 
nal Cardinal of Webster's " Duchess of Malfi," 
his name does not appear amongst the per- 
formers of the characters in the printed edition 
of 1633. Besides being one of the editors of 
the folio of 1623, receiving mention from our 
author in his will, and being a shareholder in 
theatrical property in the reign of Charles L, 
when that monarch granted a license to him 
and other players (1625), little is known of his 
personal or professional history. 

Cooke, Alexander. — ^This actor played the 
lighter heroines of Shakspeare's dramas. He 
also appeared in Ben Jonson's " Sejanus," and 
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in '* The Fox," in female parts. He was recog-. 
nized as a "fellow" by Augustine Phillips, 
who left him a bequest in his will of twenty 
shillings. He died in 1614, and his career 
as ^ prima donna dated from before the year 
1588. 

Cowley, Richard. — ^An actor of minor parts, 
such as the idiotic Verges^ in " Much Ado about 
Nothing." His career appears to have been 
eminently respectable, and he was remembered 
by Augustine Phillips in his will to the extent 
of twenty shillings, and was recognized as a 
" fellow " by him in 1 605. Cowley was buried 
three days before the illustrious Burbadge, in 
the same church, that of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch, on the 13th March, 1620. 

Cross, Samuel. — Acted in Shakspeare's 
" Comedy of Errors." It is supposed he died 
before 1 600, and his name does not appear in 
the list of principal actors affixed to the first 
folio. John Heywood, who was a very early 
writer of Elizabeth's reign, says he had never 
seen him. 

EccLESTONE, WiUiam. — Acted in "All's 
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Well that Ends Well," and in Ben Jonson's 
'* Alchymist." He played for the Revels' Com- 
pany after he had joined the King's. His name 
occurs in 1610. 

Field, Nathaniel. — This actor served his 
novitiate among the children of the chapel, 
and played until manhood at the Globe and 
Blackfriars theatres in juvenile and feminine 
parts. Afterwards we find him appearing as 
Bussy UAiribois^ in Chapman's play of that 
name. The date of his death is unknown, ex- 
cept that it was before 1641. 

Fletcher, Laurence. — We know little or 
nothing of this actor, not even whether he 
played in comedy or tragedy. His name ap- 
pears at the head of the list of the King's 
servants in the Royal license of 1603, taking 
precedence of Burbadge and Shakspeare ; and 
he probably lived at St. Saviour's, Southwai'k, 
in the church of which parish he was buried 
September I2th, 1608. He was another ''fel- 
low " and legatee of Augustine Phillips, and 
received twenty shillings. 

Gabriel, Spencer. — He appeared in the 
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Third Part of '* King Henry VI./' and perished 
in a duel with Ben Jonson in 1548. 

GiLBURNE, Samuel. — Acted in ** All's Well 
that Ends Well." He died 1597. 

GooDALL, Thomas. — Nothing is known of 
this actor, except that he played in the First 
Part of " King Henry VL" 

GouGHE, Robert. — ^A performer of female 
characters, such as Aspatia in Tarlton's " Seven 
Deadly Sins," until 1611, when he arrived at 
man's estate and impersonated the Tyrant in the 
" Second Maid's Tragedy," which would tend 
to show that he had some eminence in his 
profession, as the character is a principal one 
in a play, the authorship of which is unknown, 
but which contains many elegant and tender 
passages. He belonged to the Queen's com- 
pany, but lived until the close of the reign of 
her successor, James I. 

Harvey, . — ^Very little is known of 

this actor, except that he took the part of 
Bardolph in the First Part of *' King Henry IV." 

Heminges (Hemynges or Hemmings), John. 
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— Part editor of the first folio with Henry 
Condell, and a printer as well as a tragedian, 
according to the testimony of Roberts the 
player. He was born in Warwickshire, the 
birthplace of so many players and poets, and is 
said to have been the original impersonator of 
Falstaff. In November, 1597, he was manager 
of the Chamberlain's company, which office 
he is said to have held forty years. He 
was enrolled fifth on the list of James I. 
as a theatrical "servant "in 1603, by Royal 
license ; was a legatee of Shakspeare's, died a 
wealthy man at the age of seventy-five ; kindly 
remembering his ''fellows" in his will ; and 
was buried in the parish of St. Mary, Alder- 
manbury, 12th October, 1630. 

HuMFREY, S . — ^Acted, in the Third Part 

of " King Henry IV.," the subordinate part of 
a Keeper ; died about 1592. 

Kempe, William. — Hey wood in his "Apology 
for Actors," says, " Here I must needs remem- 
ber Tarleton, in his time gracious with the 
Queen his sovereign, and in the people's 
general applause ; to whom succeeded William 
Kempe, as well in the favour of Her Majestic 
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as in the opinion and good thoughts of the 
general audience." In another work, "An 
Ahnond for a Parrot," 1589, Thomas Nash 
writes its dedication to '' that most comicall, 
and conceited cavaliere monsieur, du Kempe, 
jestmonger and vice-gerent generall to the 
ghost of Dick Tarleton." He was the original 
Dogberry^ and as modern critics would say, 
*^ created " the small part of Peter in " Romeo 
and Juliet" He is also credited with origin- 
ating the part of Shallow^ and with possessing 
extemporal wit, a dangerous gift for an actor, 
but in which he resembled his predecessor and 
possible model, Richard Tarleton, He died 
seven or eight years before Shakspeare, 

LowiN, John. — ^According to the dat<3 on 
this actor's portrait in the Ashmolean Museum, 
he was born in 1576. Wright in his " His- 
toria HisiJtionica," says, that '* before the wars 
he used to act the part of Falstaff with mighty 
applause," but without doubt he meant during 
the reign of Charles I., from 1625 to 1641. 
When Shakspeare's *' Henry IV." was first 
exhibited, Lowin was but twenty-one years old ; _ 

it is, therefore, probable that Heminges or som^^^^C^ ^ 
other actor was the original representail^^ . ^^ 

/^ , ■< V ^^ 
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of the fat knight, and that Lowin did not 
play the part till some years afterwards. 
Roberts the player also informs us, that 
Henry VIII. and Hamlet were performed 
by Lowin, but Joseph Taylor was certainly 
the first Prince of Denmark on record. John 
Lowin is mentioned in the introduction to 
Marston's "Malcontent," and he and Taylor 
are mentioned in some verses written in 1610, 
soon after the appearance of Ben Jonson's 
" Magnetic Lady," as two of the most esteemed 
actors of the time. 

" Let Lowin cease and Taylor scorn to touch 
The loathed stage for thou hast made it such," 

These two actors assumed the management of 
the theatre on the retirement of Heminges 
and Condell, who, however, retained an interest 
therein up to their deaths. Lowin became 
miserably poor after the suppression of the 
theatres, and he is heard of keeping an inn, 
the "Three Pigeons," at Brentford. He died 
in London in his eighty-third year, and was 
buried in the ground belonging to the parish 
of St. Martin's in the Fields, March 18th, 1654. 

Ostler, William, was one of the Children 
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of the Chapel, and acted in Jonson's " Poet- 
aster," with Field and Underwood in 1601; 
and is said to have performed women's parts. 
In 1610, both Ostler and Underwood appeared 
as men in Jonson's " Alchymist." Collier 
says he acted King John^ and he also played 
Antonio in Webster's "Duchess of Malfy." 
Some verses are addressed to him in Davies's 
" Scourge of Folly," intituled " To the Roscius 
of these times, William Ostler." The date of 
his death is unknown. 

Pallant, Richard. — ^Acted in the First 
Part of "Bang Henry VI." Afterwards he 
left the Lord Chamberlain's company and 
joined the Queen's in 1 609. 

Phillips, Augustine, was placed next to 
Burbadge in the Royal License of 1603. He 
was an author as well as an actor, and has left 
behind him some ludicrous rhymes, entered in 
the books of the Stationers' Company in 1593, 
entitled the " Jigg of the Slippers." His posi- 
tion as an actor was that of a " low comedian," 
and he appears to have been in affluent cir- 
cumstances. It is gratif3dng to know that he 
remembered Shakspeare in his will, and left 

L 2 
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bequests to his " fellows " of the stage. His 
wife, Anne, was left executrix of his will, pro- 
vided she did not marry again ; this, how- 
ever, she did, and John Heminges, who with 
' Richard Burbadge, William Sly, and Timothy 
Whithorne, was appointed to act in that case, 
proved the will and assumed the trust con- 
fided to him, 16th May, 1607. Phillips died 
at Mortlake, 1 605, and his dying request that 
he might be buried in the chancel of the parish 
church was complied with. 

Pope, Thomas. — Acted in *^ Love's Labour 
Lost," and also played the part of a clown. 
He is mentioned in an old book called 
" Humour's Ordinarie ; when a man may be 
verie merrie and exceedingly well used for 
sixpence :" 

" What meaiies Singer then, 
And Pope, the clowne, to speak so borish when 
They oounterfaite the downes upon the Stage P" 

He died in 1603. 

RiCB, John. — Acted in the '* Tempest," and 
in the small part of Marquis of Pecara in the 
'^ Duchess of Malfy." He was probably the 
brother of Stephen Rice, clerk, mentioned in 
the will of John Heminges* 
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jRoBiNSOK, Richard. — Acted in Jonson's 
"Catiline," in 1611, and from a passage in 
"The Devil is an Ass," 1616, it appears that 
at that time he usually took female characters. 

"We had 
The merriest supper of it there one night. 
The gentleman's landlady invited him 
To a gossip's feast ; now he, sir, bronght Dick Bobinson, 
Drest like a lawyer's wife." 

In the," Second Maid's Tragedy " he performed 
the Lady of Govianus; in the "Deserving 
Favourite," Orsinio; and in "The Wild Goose 
Cha^," Le Castre. Hart, the celebrated actor, 
was originally his boy or apprentice. He 
served under the King in the Civil War, and 
was killed by Harrison, who was afterwards 
hanged at Charing Cross., Harrison refused 
him quarter when he laid down his arms, and 
shot him through the head, saying, " Cursed 
is he that doeth thie work of the Lord negli- 
gently." 

RossiL. — ^Except that he played Peto in 
" King Henry IV.," First Part, very little is 
known of him. 

Shakspeake, William. — ^Acted in "Every 
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Man in His Humour," by Ben Jonson, in 1598 ; 
his name occurs in the warrant issued by 
James L, May 17th, 1603, to " Our servants, 
Lawrence Fletcher, William Shakspeare, 
Richard Burbadge, &c., to use and exercise 
the art and faculty of playing comedies," &c. 
He also acted in "Sejanus," 1603. In the 
"Scourge of Folly," by John Davies, of Here- 
ford, "Mr. Will Shakspeare" is addressed 
thus: — 



^* Some say, good Will, which I in sport do sing, 
Hadst thoa not plaied some kingly parts in sport. 
Thou hadst bin a companion for a king, 
And beene a king among the meaner sort." 

It is stated, on the authority of his brother, 
that he took the parts of Adam and the G/iost 
in his own plays, "As You Like It" and 
" Hamlet " respectively. 

Shakspeabe, Edmond, the brother of our 
poet,' and an actor at the Globe Theatre, lived 
at St. Saviour's, Southwark, and was buried in 
the parish church. The entry in the register 
runs thus: — ^" 1607, December 31st [was 
buried] Edmond Shakspeare, a player, in the 
church." Nothing more is known of him, but 
he was no doubt stimulated by his brother's 
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success to embrace his calling, although he 
does not appear to have made any mark in 
the profession, and must have died young. 

Shancke. — ^This actor's name occurs in the 
list given in the first folio. He performed in 
** Twelfth Night," and joined the admiral's 
company in 1603. He wrote a play called 
*'Shancke's Ordinary," which was produced 
at BlackMars in 1632. He died about 1650. 

SiNKLO is said to have acted in the Third 
Part of " Henry VI.," in the Second Part of 
" Henry IV.," and in the " Taming of the 
Shrew ;" but as his name does not appear in 
the list affixed to the first folio, this is some- 
what doubtful. He played in the " Seven 
Deadly Sins" and the ''Malcontent," 1604. 

Sly, William, was joined with Shakspeare 
and others in King James's License of 1603. 
He is introduced in the induction to Mar- 
ston's '* Malcontent," and from his there using 
an afifected phrase of Osrtc^s^ in "Hamlet," his 
name was probably identified with that part. 
He died before the year 1612. 

Tawyer. — ^Except that in a stage direction 
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of the " Midsummer Night's Dream," Act V. 
sc. 1, given in the first folio, ''Tawyer with 
a Trumpet," little is known of him. 

Taylor, Joseph. — According to Downes the 
prompter, he was instructed by Shakspeare to 
play "Hamlet;" and Wright, in his "Historia 
Histrionica," says, " He performed that part 
incomparably well." From the remembrance 
of his performance of " Hamlet," Sir William 
Davenant is said to have conveyed his in- 
structions to Mr. Betterton. He likewise 
played lagOy and is highly commended by 
various contemporary authors. In the year 
1614 Taylor was at the head of a distinct 
company of players, called the Lady Eliza- 
beth's Servants, but he soon returned to his 
old friends, and after the death of Burbadge, 
Heminges, and Condell, became manager of 
the King's company, in conjunction with 
Lowin and Swanston. In September, 1639, 
he was appointed Yeoman of the Revels-in- 
Ordinary to His Majesty, in the room of 
Mr. William Hunt. There were certain per- 
quisites annexed to this office, and a salary of 
sixpence a day ; when he was in the service of 
the King he had a salary of £3 6s. 8d. per 
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month. Taylor died in the year 1653, and 
was buried at Richmond. He must have been 
nearly seventy years of age at his death. He 
is said by some to have painted the portrait 
of Shakspeare known as the "Chandos" por- 
trait, but, if genuine, it is much more likely 
that Burbadge was the artist, for there is a 
picture in Dulwich College which he is known 
to have painted. 

TooLEY, Nicholas, was one of the unnamed 
associates of Shakspeare, Burbadge, and He- 
minges at the Globe, and was one of the 
original actors in our bard's dramas ; he too 
represented women as early as 1589, and acted 
Rodope in Tarleton's " Piatt of the Seven 
Deadlie Sins." He performed in the "Al- 
chymist" in 1610. Tooley, from some ex- 
pressions in his will, seems to have been the 
servant or apprentice of Burbadge, to whose 
last testimony he was a witness. Tooley made 
his own will on the 3rd of June, 1623; he 
died soon after, in the house of Cuthbert 
Burbadge, in Holywell Lane, to whose wife 
Elizabeth the testator left a legacy of ten 
pounds, ''as a remembrance of his love in 
respect of her motherly care of him." Tooley 
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was a most benevolent man; while he bustled 
in the world he did many kind acts, and when 
he could no longer perform, he gave consider- 
able legacies to the poor of St. Leonard's, 
Shoreditch, and St. Giles's, Cripplegate. 

Underwood, John. — Acted as Othello; he 
belonged to the Chapel children and after- 
wards joined the King's company ; played in 
the "Alchymist," by Ben Jonson, and died in 
1624. 

Wilson, John. — In the first folio it is 
stated " Jack Wilson " sang as Balthasar in 
** Much Ado about Nothing," Act 11. sc. 3. 
John Wilson, it is stated in Dr. Rimbault's 
" Essay," was a musician of some eminence ; 
was bom in 1585, and died in 1624. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



PBOLOGUES AND EPILOOnES. 



Admit me ohoms to this histoiy.'' — Prologue, Henrjf F. 



Nbithbr as an introduction to the theme, or 
the characters of a modem play, nor as an 
apology, do authors of our time think it neces- 
sary to propitiate or instruct their audiences by 
the appearance of a speaker of either prologue 
or epilogue. The practice is of great antiquity ; 
the "Amphitryon" of Plautus has for instance 
a prologue spoken by Mercury. 

In Shakspeare's time prologues and epilogues 
were not indispensable portions of a play, but 
they were very frequent ; it is, moreover, pro- 
bable that some of his dramas, now destitute 
of such appendages, were originally furnished 
with them, but, in the lapse of time they have 
become separated and lost. 

As we have said, before the action of a piece 
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began, the musicians " sounded " three times ; 
and after the third flourish the prologics ap- 
peared. This personage was not one of the 
characters of the play itself, therein differing 
from the speaker of the epilogue, but was 
Rumour (painted full of tongues), a Chorus^ or, 
in several cases, a nameless speaker habited in 
a black velvet cloak. This attire was asso- 
ciated with the prologuist for many years, but 
the practice had begun to decline even so 
early as 1602; for in the prologue to Beaumont 
and Fletcher's " Woman Hater," occurs this 
passage, " Gentlemen, inductions are out of 
date, and a prologue in verse is as stale as a 
black velvet cloake and a bay garland." As 
late, however, as the latter part of the last 
century, we find George Colman in receipt of 
the following lines, written to him by the un- 
fortunate Robert Lloyd : — 

" 'Till, decent sables on his back 
(Your prologuisers all wear black). 
The prologue comes, and, if it's mine. 
It's very good and very fine." 

A difference exists between the prologue- 
speaker of Shakspeare's and our times, and 
that of the classic drama which we may here 
notice. In each case he was not, as we have 
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said, an actor in the play itself; but, in the 
ancient Greek and Roman tragedies and 
comedies the play began with his entrance, 
whereas in the time of Shakspeare, his contem- 
poraries, and those who came afterwards, the 
curtain is not raised until his lines are de- 
livered. 

Shakspeare's prologues are couched in 
highly poetic, but modest and plain language. 
That to " Romeo and Juliet " is in reality a 
terse epitome of the plot, and may be taken as 
an average specimen of the prologues of the day. 

Later on, the art of prologue-writing, which 
may be said to be almost a lost one now, 
passed in its decadence into a doggerel piece 
of familiar and coarse badinage, neither re- 
markable for good rhythm nor good taste. In 
Shakspeare's time the original intention of the 
prologue was religiously adhered to by his 
fellow-dramatists, and we cannot resist quoting 
a characteristic specimen of Ben Jonson's 
prologues which he prefixes to his comedy, 
*' Epicaene : or the Silent Woman," dedicated 
to Sir Francis Stuart, 1609. 

** Truth says, of old the art of making plays 
Was to content the people ; and their praise 
Was to the poet money, wine, and bays ; 
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" But in tluB age, a set of writers are. 
That, only, for particular writers care 
And will taste nothing that is popular. 

** With such we mingle neither brains nor breasts 
Our wishes, like to those make public feasts. 
Are not to please the cook's taste but the guests'. 

** Yet if those cunning palates hither come. 
They shall find guests entreaty and good room ; 
And though all relish not, sure there will be some 

" That when they leave their seats shall make them say. 
Who wrote that piece, could so have wrote a play. 
But that he knew this was the better way. 

*' For to present all custard or all tart. 
And have no other meats to bear a part. 
Or to want bread, and salt, were but coarse art. 

** The poet prays you then, with better thought 
To sit ; and when his cates are all in brought. 
Though there be none f ar-f et, there will dear bought. 

" Be fit for ladies ; some for lords, knights, squires ; 
Some for your waiting- wench and city- wires : 
Some for your men and daughters of Whitefriars. 

" Nor is it only while you keep your seat 
Here that this feast shall last ; but you shall eat 
A week at ord'naries, on his bi'oken meat : 
'* If his muse be true 
Who commends her to you." 

We have only space to quote one other pro- 
logue, and it is only because the occasion of it* 
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production was the first appearance of an actress 
on the English boards who played the onerous 
part of Desdemona in our poet's " Othello," 
that we give it space here. It was written by 
Thomas Jordan, who flourished in the reign 
of Charles I., and lived to see the restoration 
of royalty and the drama. 

" A prologue to introduce the first woman 
that came to act on the Stage, in the Tragedy 
called * The Moor of Venice.' " 

" I come, unknown to any of the rest. 
To tell jou news ; I saw the lady drest : 
The woman plays to-day : mistake me not, 
No man in gown or page in petticoat : 
A woman to my knowledge : yet I can't 
If I should die make affidavit on't. 
Do you not twitter, gentlemen P I know 
You wiU be censuring ; do it fairly though. 
' Tis possible a virtuous woman may 
Abhor all sorts of looseness and yet play : 
Play on the stage — ^where all eyes are upon her 
Shall wo count that a crime France counts an honour ? 
In other kingdoms husbands safely trust 'em ; 
The difference lies only in the custom. 
And let it be our custom, I advise : 
I'm sure this custom's better than th' excise. 
And may procure us custom : hearts of flint 
Will melt to passion when a woman's in't. 

" But, gentlemen, you that as judges sit 
In the star-chamber of the house, the pit. 
Have modest thoughts of her ; pray, do not run 
To give her visits when the play is done 
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With * D me, your most humble servant, lady ' 

She knows these things as well as you do maybe ; 

Kot a bit, there, dear gallants, she doth know 

Her own deserts and your temptations too. 

But to the point : — In this reforming age 

We have intents to civilize the stage ; 

Our women are defective and so siz'd, 

You'd think they were some of the guard disguised, 

For, to speak truth, men act, that are between 

Forty and fifty, wenches of fifteen ; 

With bone so large and nerve so incompliant, 

When you call Desdemona, enter Giant. 

We shall purge everything that is unclean. 

Lascivious, scurrilous, impious, or obscene ; 

And when we've put all things in a fair way, 

Barebones himself may come to see a play." 

An epilogue followed the tragedy, written 
in a similar apologetic strain, which it is un- 
necessary to quote. 

The serious business of a play over, the 
epilogue comes, spoken by one of the charac- 
ters lately involved in the incidents of the 
story ; reflecting on his or her part therein ; 
and sometimes to the speeches uttered during 
its action. The Spectator ridicules the practice, 
comparing it to a " merry jig upon the organ, 
after a good sermon, to wipe away any im- 
pressions that might have been made by it, 
and send the people away just as they came." 
Milton, however, in a stage-direction in 
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" Comus," makes a Spirit " epiloguize " at the 
end of a dance, and although a mournful 
character is seldom infused into an epilogue, 
it has occasionally a serious tone, and prayer, 
or the semblance of it, was nearly always the 
conclusion of a play, either in public or private 
houses, in Shakspeare's time. The epilogue, 
spoken by a Dancer^ to the Second Part of 
*' King Henry IV., concludes thus — " My 
tongue is weary; when my legs are too, I will 
bid you good night ; and so kneel down before 
you ; — but indeed, to pray for the queen." 
Sir John Harington closes his *' Metamorphosis 
of Ajax," 1596, with the following remarks — 
" But I will neither end with sermon nor 
prayer, but some wags liken me to my L. 
players, who, when they have ended a baudie 
comedy,^ though that were a preparation to 
devotion, kneell down solemnly and pray for 
their good lord and maister." 

There being neither any special interest nor 
literary excellence to distinguish the epilogues 
appended to dramas of the Elizabethan era, 
we shall refrain from quoting more than two. 
The first is by Thomas Hey wood, 1617, and 
though it is affixed to his tragedy *' A Woman 
Killed with Kindness," might, with equal 
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appositeness, be used as a termination to 
almost any dramatic entertainment. 

** An honest crew disposed to be merry, 

Came to a tavern by, and called for wine ; 
The drawer brought it, smiling like a cherry. 
And told them it was pleasant, neat, and fine. 

* Taste it,' quoth one, he did : * O fie,' quoth he, 

* This wine was good, now't runs too near the lee.' 

** Another sipped, to give the wine his due. 
And said unto the rest, it drunk too flat ; 
The third said, * it was old :* the fourth, * too new ;' 
* Nay,' quoth the fifth, * the sharpness likes me not.' 
Thus gentlemen, you see, how in one hour. 
The wine was new, old, flat, sharp, sweet, and sour. 

** Unto this wine we do allude our play. 

Which some will judge too trivial, some too grave ; 
You, as our guests, we entertain this day. 
And bid you welcome to the best we have 

Excuse us, then, good wine may be disgraced 
When every sundry mouth hath several taste." 

We shall conclude this chapter with one 
more epilogue ; it is appended to " Al Fooles : 
A Comedy : presented at the Black Fryers ; 
and lately before his Majestic. Written by 
George Chapman, 1604," and is a quaint 
example of the familiarity which existed then, 
as now, between players and their audiences, 
even when royalty was present, and the aim 
of the actor was to extort a laugh. 
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** Since all our labonre are as you can like. 
We all submit to jou ; nor dare presume 
To tliink there's any real worth in them. 
Sometimes feasts please the cooks and not the guests ; 
Sometimes the guests and curious cooks contemn them. 

" Our dishes we entirely dedicate 
To our kind guests : but since ye differ so, 
Some to like only mirth without taxations, 
Some to count such works trifles, and such like, 
We can but bring you meat, and set you stools 

And to our best cheer say, you all are ( — : ) 

Welcome." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE CLOWNS AND FOOLS OF SHAKSPEAEE. 



" Touchstone. Holloa ; you clown ! 
Bosalind. Peace^ fool^ he's not thy kinsman.^ 

— As Tou Like It. 



»* 



The ancient dramatists were often, perhaps 
improperly, in the habit of using the expres- 
sions " clown " and " fool " synonymously ; 
and, as the eminent antiquary and Shak- 
spearian student, Francis Douce — to whose 
exhaustive work on the subject we shall be 
largely indebted in this chapter — ^says, "Their 
confused introduction might render this 
doubtful to one who had not considered 
the matter." The '* clown " — ^primarily a 
rustic, or shrewd domestic, — ^might, by pos- 
session of a ready, if coarse wit, and a due 
modicum of vulgar impudence, amuse occa- 
sionally by his artless remarks and repartees ; 
and thus trench on the province of the *' fool," 
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who was either specially retained to entertain 
those who found him in food arwi clothing, as 
a professional jester and buffoon, or was a 
creature of weak intellect whose antics were 
considered laughable. Shakspeare extracts fun 
from any low character that appears in his 
scenes ; he seems to be aware that his clowns 
were rather more highly coloured than if he 
had copied '* nature unadorned *' in their de- 
lineation, and he consequently admonishes the 
players in " Hamlet " thus, — ^* Let those that 
play your clowns, speak no more than is set 
down for them : for there be of them, that 
will make themselves laugh, to set on some 
quantity of barren spectators to laugh too ; 
though, in the meantime, some necessary 
question of the play be then to be considered : 
that's villainous ; and shows a most pitiful 
ambition in the fool that uses it " (Act iii. sc. 
2,). No doubt the practice, now called 
*' gagging," but in our bard's time alluded to 
as " extemporal wit," of adding to the author's 
words in comic parts, was indulged in by low 
comedians, and in the case of William Kempe, 
was even commended as a merit. 

To this folly, allusions are made in a 
clever satire, entitled, ^'Pasquil's Mad-cappe, 
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throwne at the Corruptions of these Times," 
1626 :— 

** Tell country players, that old paltry jests 
Pronounced in a painted motley coate. 

Filled all the world so fuU of cuckoo's nests, 
That nightingales can scarcely sing a note. 

Oh ! bid them turn their minds to better meanings ; 

Fields are ill sowne that give no better gleanings." 

Sir Philip Sidney reprobates the custom of 
introducing fools on the stage ; and declares 
that the plays of his time were neither right 
tragedies nor right comedies, for the authors 
mingled kings and clowns, *'not,'' says he, 
" because the matter so carried it, but thrust 
in the cloune by head and shoulders to play a 
part in majestical matters, with neither dicencie 
nor discretion; so as neither the admira- 
tion and commiseration, nor the right sport- 
fulnesse, is by their mongrel tragie-comedie 
obtained/' Rankin, a Puritan, contemporary 
with Shakspeare, wrote a most bitter attack 
on plays and players, whom he calls monsters; 
"and whie monsters?" says he: "because 
under colour of humanitie they present nothing 
but prodigious vanitie : these are wels without 
water, dead branches lit for fuell, cockle 
amongst corne, unwholesome weedes amongst 
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sweete hearbes, and, finallie, feends that are 
crept into the worlde by stealthe, and hold 
possession by subtill invasion." In another 
place he says *' some transformed themselves 
to roges, other to ruffians, some other to 
clownes, a fourth to fooles; the roges were 
ready, the ruffians were rude, theyr clownes 
cladde as well with country condition as with 
ruffe russet ; theyr fooles as fond as might be." 
To give a clear view of the subject, some- 
thing of the different sort« of fools may be thus 
classed : 

I. The general domestic foo\ termed often, 

but improperly, a clown ; described 

by Puttenham as '* a buffoune or 

counterfet foole." 
IL The clown^ who was generally a mere 

country booby or a witty rustic. 

III. Tlie female fool; generally an idiot. 

IV. The City or Corporation fool^ an assistant 

in public entertainments. 
V. The tavern fool^ retained to amuse the 

customers. 
VI. The fool of the ancient mysteries and 

moralities^ otherwise the vice. 
VII. The fool in the old dumb shews^ often 
alluded to by Shakspeare. 
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VIII. The fool in the Whitsun ales and nwrris 
dance. 
IX. The mounUbaTik's fool, or merry Andrew. 
There may be others in our ancient dramas, 
of an irregular kind, not reducible to any of 
these classes ; but what have been given will 
enable our readers to determine what category 
such characters should be placed in when they 
meet them in the plays of our bard or his con- 
temporaries. 

The practice of retwning fools is clearly 

traceable to the earliest periods of history; 

they were to be found in establishments 

belon^ng to persons of every grade in society; 

the Pope had his fool, and the most disreputable 

haunts of vice and debauchery, even the abodes 

of beggars and thieves, commanded their 

mirthful services. Even during the period of 

our Saxon history, the custom appears to have 

existed, and we know that it did in the rdgn 

of William the Conqueror. Maitre Waice, an 

historian of the period circa the conquest, 

jjives an acco\int of the preservation of the 

Jormandy's life by his fool Gales; 

amesday Book, mention is made of 

ilator regis ; and though this term 

denoted a minstrel, evidence might 
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be adduced to prove, that, in this instance, it 
signified a buffoon. 

The accounts of the household expenses of 
our kings contain many payments and rewards 
to fools, foreign and domestic. 

Dr. Fuller, speaking of the court jester, 
remarks, in his usual quaint way, that it is an 
office which none but he that hath wit can 
perform, and none but he that wants it will 
perform. The names of many of these buf- 
foons are preserved; they continued an appur- 
tenance of the English Court to a late period. 
Mucklejohn, the fool of Charles I., the suc- 
cessor of Archie Armstrong, was perhaps the 
last regular personage of that kind. The 
downfall of Royalty and the Puritanical 
manners that came in vogue, banished this 
privileged satirist, and, at the Restoration, it 
was deemed of no moment to restore the office, 
for the stories told of Killigrew, as jester to 
Charles II., are without authority. The dis- 
continuance of the court fool influenced the 
manners of private life, and from one of 
Shadwell's plays, we find that it was then un- 
fashionable for the great to retain domestic 
fools. Yet Dean Swift wrote an epitaph on 
Dicky Pearce, the Earl of Suffolk's fool, 
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buried in Berkeley Churchyard, 18th June, 
1728. Lord Chancellor Talbot kept a Welsh 
jester named Rees Pengelding ; he was a 
shrewd fellow, and rented a farm from his 
master. The steward, who had been a tailor, 
and bore him a grudge, put in execution for 
his rent, saying surlily, '' Til fit you. Sirrah!" 
''Then," replied Rees, "It will be the first 
time in your life that you ever fitted any one." 
The kind of entertainment fools afforded in 
Shakspeare's time may be gathered from a 
passage in a curious tract by Lodge, entitled 
" Wit's Miserie," 1599. " Immoderate and 
disordinate joy became incorporate inthe bodie 
of a jeaster ; this fellow in person is comely, 
in apparel courtly, but in behaviour a very 
ape and no man, his studie is to coin bitter 
j easts or to show antique motions, or to 
sing baudie sonnets and ballads ; give 
him a little wine in his head, he is con- 
tinually flearing and making mouths : he 
laughs intemperately at every little occasion 
and dances about the house, leaps over tables, 
outskips men's heads, trips up his companion's 
heeles, burns sack with a candle, and hath all 
the feates of a lor 1 of misrule in the countrie: 
feed him in his humour, you shall have his 
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heart; in mere kindness he will hug you in 
his armes, kisse you on the cheeke, and, 
rapping out an horrible oath, crie, 'God's 
soule, Turn, I love you, you know my poore 
heart, come to my chamber for a pipe of 
tobacco, there lives not a man in this world 
that I more honour.' In these ceremonies you 
shall know his courting, and it is a speciall 
mark of him at table, he sits and makes faces : 
keep not this fellow company, for in jingling 
with him your wardrobes shall be wasted, 
your credits crackt, your crownes consumed, 
and time (the most precious riches of the 
world) utterly lost." 

Occasionally these mercenary humourists 
failed to please: Cardinal Perron being in 
company with the Duke of Mantua, the latter 
observed of his fool that he was '' a meagre, 
poor-spirited buffoon." The Cardinal replied 
that, nevertheless, he had wit. " Why so ? " 
demanded the Duke. '^ Because," replied 
Perron, " lie lives by a trade which he does 
not understand." 

The license allowed them was very great, 
but did not always afford them protection, as 
witness Archbishop Laud's disgraceful severity 
to Archie Armstrong. The Duke d'Espernon 
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conducted himself with more discretion. Maret, 
the fool of Louis XIII., frequently mocked 
the Duke's Gascon accent, which Richelieu 
desired him to get rid of, at the same time 
counterfeiting his speech, and begging him 
not to take the advice in ill part. "Why 
should I ?" replied the Duke, " when I bear 
as much from the King's fool, who mocks me 
in your presence! " Fools were no doubt 
treated in an arbitrary manner, according to 
the caprice of their patrons, for we read of 
Olivia saying to her jester, "Sirrah, you shall 
be whipped," and in "King Lear " much ten- 
derness of treatment is evinced. 

With regard to the fool's business on the 
stage, it was nearly the same as in reality, with 
this difference, that the wit was more highly 
seasoned ; but the difficulty of learning how 
the theatrical fools and clowns of Shakspeare 
were habited was insuperable. In some cases 
the dramas themselves assist by references 
which leave little doubt ; but this is * not 
common. Artists formerly did not devote 
much of their time to theatrical subjects ; the 
discovery of a single painting of this kind 
would be more valuabl^<^^^W»S|o of con- 
jectural dissertation^^ Our illustrations re- 
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present the garb of domestic fools of Shak- 
speare's day of two sorts : in the first the coat 
was motley or particoloured, and attached to 
the body by a girdle, with bells at the skirts 
and elbows, though not invariably. The hose 
and breeches close, and frequently each leg 
of a different colour. The hood like a monk's 
cowl covered the head, falling down over the 
breast and shoulders. It was sometimes 
adorned with asses' ears, or terminated in the 
neck and head of a cock, a fashion as old as 
the fourteenth century. It often had the 
comb or crest only of the animal. The fool 
carried in his hand a sceptre or bauble, orna- 
mented with a fool's head, a doll, or a puppet, 
or sometimes with an inflated bladder at- 
tached, with which the fool belaboured those 
he chose to make sport with, or who had 
offended him. The bauble originally used in 
" King Lear" was preserved as lately as Gar- 
rick's time, and it is a pity its form is now 
Unknown. A wooden dagger was occasionally 
carried by the jester, probably a remnant 
of the sword of lath with which the Vice 
in the old Moralities used to belabour the 
devil. 

In Elizabeth's time, the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury's fool wore a cock's comb and a 
dagger. In Chapman's *' Widows Tears," an 
upstart governor is called " a wooden dagger 
gilded o'er," and, in the " Noble Gentleman," a 
person likened to a fool is descried to keep up 
the character by wearing a ''great wooden 
dagger." 

In Shakspeare's time the dress worn by 
idiots, or " natural " fools, was along petticoat, 
adopted probably for cleanliness sake ; it also 
became the garb of the allowed fool, but for 
what reason is not obvious. Various colours 
and rich materials were often used, but the 
distinctive tint for the ornaments and fringes 
was yellow. There is one instance of a 
" yellow leather doublet," and Bancroft has an 
epigram, 1639, " to a giglot with her quere 
sicknesse," wherein are these lines : — 

'* Thy sicknesse mocks thy pride, that's seldom seene 
But in f cole's yeUow, and the lover's greene." 

During the Commonwealth, according to 
an old MS., yellow was the "foole's colour." 
In mimicry of a monk's crown, the head was 
sometimes shaven, and in one instance the 
hair is made to represent a pope's tiara. 
Feathers, squirrels' or foxes' tails were also 
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wQrn, the latter in ridicule of a feminine 
fashion ; and a purse or pallet at the girdle 
was always part of the jester's costume. Tar- 
leton, the celebrated Shakspearian clown, is 
known to have worn one ; Rabelais represents 
Triboulet as wearing a " budget of toj^toise- 
shell'V 

According to Hans Holbein's portrait of 
Will Somers, at Hampton Court Palace', that 
celebrated jester did not wear a distinguishing 
habit on all occasions. In one part of an 
account of the period, the materials used in 
his costume are thus described — " For making 
a dubblette lyned with canvas and cotton for 
William Som'ar oure foole. Item, for making 
of a coote and a cappe of grene clothe fringed 
with, red crule and lined with fryse for oure 
saide foqle." But the account goes on thus : 
*' Item for making of a coote of greene clothe 
with a hoode to the same fringed with white 
crule lyned with fryse and bokerham for oure 
foole aforesaide." From these we infer that he 
sometimes wore the distinctive habit of a fool. 
In families where the fool acted as a menial 
servant, he might have kept his official garb 
for occasions of ceremony. It is strange that 
the domestic fool should so seldom appear in 
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the old dramas, because it not merely excited 
mirth among a rude audience, but gave the 
author an opportunity of showing his ingenuity 
in extemporary wit. It is undeniable that 
Shakspeare's fools were pre-eminent above all 
others. Shadwell declares they had more 
humour than any of the wits and critics of his 
age. Beaumont and Fletcher seldom intro- 
duced them. Ben Jonson and Massinger 
never. 

In Charles II. 's reign some efforts were made 
to restore the almost obsolete character of the 
fool. In the tragedy of " Thomey Abbey, or 
the London Maid," the prologue is spoken by 
a fool, who uses these words, '^ The poet's a 
fool who made the tragedy, to tell a story of 
a king and a court and leave a fool out on't, 
when in Pace's, and Sommer's, and Patche's, 
and Archer's times, my venerable predecessors, 
a fool was alwaies the principal verb," It 
is stated in Goffe's ''Careless Shepherdess," 
1659, that "the motley coat was banished 
with trunk hose." 



CHAPTER X. 

THE AUDIENCE, THE ACTOES, AND THE CRITICS. 

" We do pray for mere j j 
And that name prayer doth, teach us all 
To render the deeds of mercy." — M0rehaiU of Venicet 



A CERTAIN amount of colloquial familiarity 
between players and audience subsists to the 
present day. Our modem "clown,^ a per- 
sonage as different from his prototype of the 
Elizabethan period as it is possible to con- 
ceive, takes his audience into an almost 
affectionate confidence ; but such scenes are 
confined to the so-called pantomimes of 
Christmas-tide, and the custom, certainly 
*'more honoured in the breach than the 
observance," is falling into desuetude, as the 
astounding popularity of "Hot Codlings" 
as an inevitable song for the clown most 
certainly wanes. 

N 
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An encounter of wit and humorous sallies 
between a comic actor of the present day and 
his audience would in all probability provoke 
the interference of municipal authority ; yet 
in our poet's time such encounters were not 
unusual. We will not quote many instances 
of the extent encouragement of " extemporal 
wit" obtained during Shakspeare's period; 
one or two will suffice. Lupton, in the 
" Eleventh Book of Notable Things/' tells us : 
" When stage plays were in use, there was in 
every place one that was called the Foole; 
as the proverb sales : ' Like a foole in a play.' 
At the Red Bull playhouse it did chance that 
the Clown or the Fool being in the attireing 
house, was suddenly called upon the stage, 
for it was empty. He, suddenly going, forgot 
his foole's cap. One of the players bade his 
boy take it, and put it on his head as he was 
speaking. ' No such matter ' (sales the boy) ; 
' there's no manners nor wit in that, nor wis- 
dom neither : and my master needs no cap, 
for he is known to be a fool without it as well 
as with it.'" Again, Wilson and '*Dick" 
Tarleton were celebrated for the production 
of interpolated jokes in doggrel rhyme. The 
latter's liberties with the text of his author 
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on one occasion were the cause of an apple 
being thrown from the gallery, which struck 
him on the cheek. Tarleton picked up the 
missile, and knowing the person who threw it 
was possessed of a termagant spouse, re- 
marked : — 

** Gentlemen, this fellow with his face of mapple, 
Instead of a pippin hath thrown me an apple ; 
But as for an apple he bath cast a crab. 
So, instead of an honest woman, Gk>d hath sent him a drab/* 

Whereat, the chronicler says, the people 
laughed heartily, ''for the fellow had a quean 
to his wife." One more story, which, as it 
appertains to the performance of a piece 
which founded one of our illustrious author's 
dramas, we may fitly introduce verbatim. 

At the Bull at Bishopsgate was a play of " Henry V." 
[the performance which preceded Shakspeare'sJ, wherein 
the Judge was to take a box on the eare ; and because 
he was absent that should take the blow, Tarleton him- 
selfe, ever forward to please, tooke upon him to play the 
same Judge^ besides his own part of the clowne ; and 
Knel, then playing Henry the Fifth^ hit Tarleton a sound 
box indeed, which made the people laugh the more, 
because it was he: but anon, the Judge goes in, and 
immediately Tarleton in his clowne's cloathes comes out, 
and asks the actors, " What newsf*^ "0," saith one, 
" hadst thou been here, thou shouldest have ssen Prince 

N 2 
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Henry hit the Judge a ten ible box on the eare." " What, 
man !*' said Tarleton ; " strike a judge !" " It is true, 
i' faith," said the other. '^ No other like," said Tarleton ; 
*' and it could not be but terrible to the Judge when the 
report so terrifies me, that methinkes the blowe remaines 
still on my cheeke, that it bumes againe." The people 
laught at this mightily, and to this day I have heard it 
commended for rare ; but no marvel I, for he had many 
of these. But I would see our dowries in these days do 
the like. No, I warrant ye ; and yet they thinke well 
of themselves too. 

The decorous behaviour of modern audi- 
ences was unknown in those remote days, 
card-playing, the imbibition of ale, and smok- 
ing tobacco being freely indulged in ; and 
certain tumultuous scenes occasionally arose 
by reason of the proletarian element exhibit- 
ing its envy or dislike of the privileged ones 
who sat on the stage itself. 

Here the fastidious critic was usuallv to be met with, 
the wit ambitious of distinction, and the gallant, studious 
of the display of his apparel or his person. Either 
seated, or else rechning on the rushes on the floor, they 
regaled themselves with the pipes and tobacco which 
their attendant pages furnished. The felicity of their 
situations excited envy, or their affectation and imperti- 
nence disgust, among the less polished part of the 
audience, who frequently vented their spleen in hissing, 
hooting, and throwing dirt at the intruders on the 
stage : it was the cue of these gallants to display their 
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high breeding by an entire disregard of the proceedings 
of the ill-mannered rabble. 

Nor were the players exempt from a certain 
amount of physical criticism from the '' gods " 
of the period, of which Gayton gives us a 
graphic description in his " Notes on Don 
Quixote," 1654:— 

Men come not to study at a playhouse, but love such 
expressions and passages which with ease insinuate 
themselves into their capacities. " Lingua," that learned 
comedy of the contention betwixt the five senses for the 
superiority, is not to be prostituted to the common 
49tage, but is only proper for an academy ; to them bring 
"Jack Drum's Entertainment," Greene's *' Tu Quoque," 
"The Devil of Edmonton," and the like; or if it be 
on holy dayes, when saylers, watermen, shoemakers, 
butchers, and apprentices are at leisure, then it is good 
policy to amaze those violent spirits with some tearing 
tragedy, full of fights and skirmishes, as the " Guelphs 
and Guiblines," " Greeks and Trojans," or the " Three 
London Apprentices," which commonly ends in three 
acts, the spectators frequently mounting the stage, and 
making a more bloody catastrophe amongst themselves 
than the players did. I have known upon one of these 
festivals^ but especially at Shrovetide, where the players 
have been appointed, notwithstanding their bills to the 
contrary, to act what the major part of the company 
had a mind . to ; sometimes " Tamerline," sometimes 
" Jugurth," sometimes '* The Jew of Malta," and some- 
times parts of all these ; and, at last, none of the three 
taking, they w^e forced to undress and put off their 
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tragick habits, and conclude the day .with the " Merrie 
Milkmaides." And unlesse this were done, and the 
popular humour satisfied, (as sometimes it so fortun'd 
that the players were refractory,) the benches, the tiles, 
the laths, the stones, oranges, apples, nuts, flew about 
most liberally ; and there were mechanicks of all pro- 
fessions, who fell every one to his own trade, and 
dissolved a house in an instant and made ^ mine of a 
stately fabrick. It was not then the most mimical nor 
fighting man, Fowler nor Andrew Cane, could pacifie : 
prologues nor epilogues would prevail ; the devill and 
the fool were quite out of favour. Nothing but noise 
and tumult fils the house, untill a cogg take 'em, and 
then instantly to the Bank's side, where the poor bears 
must conclude the riot, and fight twenty dogs at a time, 
besides the butchers, which sometimes fell into the 
service ; this performed, and the horse and jack^an^apes 
for a jigge, they had sport enough that day for nothing. 

The auttors' benefits, from which they 
derived their remuneration, took place either 
on the first or second day of the representa- 
tion of their plays. The third day, as set 
apart for this purpose, is not heard of until 
1612, when it was an established usage — not, 
however, without exceptions. It was not 
until after 1720 that the profit of three re- 
presentations belonged to the author; and in 
the case of Otway, he frequently had to mort- 
gage his one day's benefit to meet pressing 
necessity. 
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Marston, in his preface to the "Malcontent," 
1604, seems to regret the arrangement be- 
tween dramatic authors and publishers which 
then existed, whereby the right of perform- 
ance was restricted to the proprietor of a 
theatre, albeit the printed version was, so to 
speak, public property. 

One thing only affects me; to think, that scenes 
invented merely to be spoken, should be inforcively 
published to be read; and that the least hurt I can 
receive, id to do myself the wrong. But since others 
otherwise would do me more, the least inconvenience is 
to be accepted : I have therefore myself set forth this 
comedie. 

About twenty nobles (£6 13^. 4c?.) seems 
to have been the usual price of the copyright 
of a play in Shakspeare's time. The printed 
play was sold for sixpence ; and the usual 
present of a patron for a dedication was forty 
shillings. Dramatic poets had free admission 
to the theatres. Every play was licensed by 
the Master of the Revels before it could be 
performed ; his fee was, in the time of Eliza- 
beth, only a noble, but at a subsequent period 
it was two pounds. 

It was usual to carry table-boohs to the 
theatre, to note down the passages which 
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were made matter of censure or applause ; 
this may account for some mutilated copies 
of Shakspeare's plays which are yet extant. 

The expression " damning," as applied to 
the condemnation or disapproval of the first 
representation of a new play by its audience, 
is as old as Shakspeare's time, and although 
it has an ugly sound to modem ears, has no 
real savour of profanity about it. We are, 
as a nation, a very punctilious people in 
many respects, and our modern stage is 
purged from the very " outspoken " language 
of the era of " Good Queen Bess." Neverthe- 
less, modem critics, having done their duty 
conscientiously, "without fear or favour," 
might be pardoned if wholesome condemna- 
tion were occasionally extended to works 
which are possibly neither better nor worse 
than Ben Jonson's " Sejanus," and two other 
failures of his, which were by his audiences 
incontinently " damned." 



Stratford Church 



CHAPTER XL 

THE POETS WILL, fflS TOMB, AND EPITAPHS ; 
BEN JONSON'S COMMENDATORY ODE. 

" When I am dead, let me be ns^d with honour." — Henry VJIL 



It has been long a firm convic- 
tion with many, that Shakspeare's 
marriage was not productive of 
much social happiness, and, in 
support of that theory, his will is 
triumphantly pointed to. He 
certainly there makes no pro- 
vision for his wife's maintenance, 
and leaves her only the apparently 
absurdly trifling bequest of his 
second best bed ; all his care being to found 
a large inheritance for his favourite daughter 
Susanna. Neither are any of the Hathaway 
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family mentioned in the will, " not even," as 
Halliwell says, " by the small remembrances 
with which the poet has honoured so many 
not related or connected with him ; yet we 
cannot, on this negative evidence, conclude he 
was not on good terms with his wife's 
relatives." The only intercourse that we hear 
of between Anne Shakspeare (nee Hathaway) 
and her Shottery kinsfolk, is contained in the 
will of Thomas Whittington, of Shottery, 
shepherd to Richard Hathaway in 1581, whe 
died in 1601. 

Item^ I give and bequeath unto the poor people of 
Stratford XL.s., that is in the hand of Anne Shakspeare, 
(Shaxpere) wife unto Mr. William Shakspeare, and is due 
debt unto me, being paid to mine executor by the said 
William Shakspeare or his assigns according to the true 
meaning of this my will. 

Halliwell thinks this " a judicious bequest, 
not implying any want of friendship for the 
Shakspeares, but most likely considering the 
owners of New Place were too wealthy to 
require such an addition to their substance." 
Many wills of the period might be cited to 
show that the bequest of a bed and furniture 
was by no means considered of slight impor- 
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tance ; indeed it was quite a recognized method 
of expressing affectionate friendship. That 
his wife was amply provided for by dower, is, 
we believe, beyond a doubt, and it is more 
than probable that the substantial suras of 
money his shares in the Globe and Blackfriars 
must have realized, enabled him to provide 
for his family during his lifetime. 

We here give the poet's will in extenso^ 
merely modernizing the orthography. 



SHAKSPEARE'S WILL. 

Vicesimo quinto die Martii, Anno Regni Domini 
noetri Jacobi nunc Regis Angliee, &c., decimo quarto, et 
ScotieB quadragesima nono. Anno Domini 1616. 

In the name of God, Amen. I, William Shakspeare, of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, in the county of Warwick, gent., 
in perfect health and memory (God be praised !) do make 
and ordain this my last Will and Testament in manner 
and form following ; that is to say : 

First, I commend my soul into the hands of God my 
Creator, hoping, and assuredly believing, through the 
only merits of Jesus Christ my Saviour, to be made par- 
taker of life everlasting; and my body to the earth 
whereof it is made. 

Item^ I give and bequeath unto my daughter Judith 
one hundred and fifty pounds of lawful English money, 
to be paid unto her in manner and form following ; that 
is to say, one hundred pounds in discharge of her 
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marriage portion within one y^^ar of my decease, with 
consideration after the rate of two shillings in the pound 
for so long time as the same shall be unpaid unto her 
after my decease ; and the fifty pounds residue thereof, 
upon her surrendering of, or giving of such sufficient 
security as the overseers of this my will shall like of, to 
surrender or grant, all her estate and right that shall 
descend or come unto her after my decease, or that she 
now hath, of, in, or to, one copyhold tenement, with the 
appurtenances, lying and being in Stratford-upon-Avon 
aforesaid, in the said county of Warwick, being parcel or 
holden of the Manor of Rowingten, unto my daughter 
Susanna Hall, and her heirs for ever. 

Item^ I give and bequeath unto my said daughter 
Judith one hundred and fifty pounds more, if she, or any 
issue of her body be living at the end of three years 
next ensuing the date of this my will, during which time 
my executors to pay her consideration from my decease 
according to the rate aforesaid : and if she die within the 
said term without issue of her body then my will is, and 
I do give and bequeath one hundred pounds thereof to 
my niece Elizabeth Hall, and the fifty pounds to be set 
forth by my executors during the life of my sister Joan 
Ilart, and the use and profit thereof coming, shall be paid 
to my said sister Joan, and after her decease the said 
fifiy pounds shall remain amongst the children of my 
said sister, equally to be divided amongst them ; but if 
my said daughter Judith be hving at the end of the said 
three years, or any issue of her body, my will is, and 
so I devise and bequeath the said hundred and fifty 
pounds to be set out by my executors and overseers for 
the best benefit of her and her , and the stock not 

to be paid to her so long as she shall be married and covert 
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baron; but that she shall have the consideration p i^l unto 
her during her life, and after her decease the said stock and 
consideration to be paid to her children, if she have any, and 
if not, to her executors and assigns, she living the said 
term after my decease ; provided that if such husband as 
she shall at the end of the three years be married unto, 
or at any [time] after, do suflSciently assure unto her, 
and the issue of her body, lands answerable to the portion 
by this my will given unto her, and to be adjudged so 
by my executors and overseers, then my will is, that 
the said hundred and fifty pounds shall be paid to 
such husband as shall make such assurance to his own 
use. 

Item^ I give and bequeath unto my said sister Joan 
twenty pounds, and all my wearing apparel, to be paid 
and dehvored within one year after my decease; and 
I do will and devise unto her the house, with the 
appurtenances, in Stratford, wherein she dwelleth, 
for her natural life, under the yearly rent of twelve- 
pence. 

Item^ I give and bequeath unto her three sons, William 

Hart, Hart, and Michael Hart, five pounds apiece, 

to be paid within one year after my decease. 

Item^ I give and bequeath unto the said Elizabeth Hall 
all my plate (except my broad silver and gilt bowl) that 
I now have at the date of this my will. 

It&m^ I give and bequeath unto the poor of Stratford 
ten pounds; to Mr. Thomas Coombe my sword; to 
Thomas Russel, Esquire, five pounds; and to Francis 
Collins of the borough of Warwick, in the county 
of Warwick, gent., thirteen pounds six shillings and 
eight-pence, to be paid within one year after my 
decease. 
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Item^ I give and bequeath to Hamlet (Hamnet) sadler, 
twenty-six shillings and eightpence, to buy him a ring ; 
to William Reynolds, Gent., twenty-six shillings eight- 
pence to buy him a ring ; to my god-son William Walker, 
twenty shillings in gold ; to Anthony Nash, Gent., twenty 
six shillings eightpence ; and to Mr. John Nash, twenty 
six shillings eight pence ; and to my fellows John 
Hemynge, Richard Burbage, and to. Henry Cundell, 
twenty six shillings eightpence apiece, to buy them 
rings. 

Item^ I give, will, bequeath, and devise, unto my 
daughter Susanna Hall, for better enabling of her to 
perform this my will, and towards the performance 
thereof all that capital, messuage, or tenement, with the 
appurtenances in Stratford aforesaid called the New 
Place, wherein I now dwell and two messuages or 
tenements with the appurtenances, situate, lying, 
and being in Henley Street within the borough of 
Stratford aforesaid ; and all my barns, stables, orchards, 
gardens, lands, tenements, and hereditaments what- 
soever, situate, lying, and being, or to be had, 
received, perceived, or taken, within the towns, 
hamlets, villages, fields, and grounds of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, Old Stratford, Bishopton, and Welcombe, or in any 
of them, in the said county of Warwick ; and also all 
that messuage or tenement with the appurtenances, 
wherein one John Robinson dwelleth, situate, lying, and 
being, in the Blackfriars in London, near the Wardrobe ; 
and all other my lands, tenements, and hereditaments 
whatsoever; to have and to hold all and singular the 
said premises, with their appurtenances, unto the said 
Susanna Hall, for and during the term of her natural 
life ; and after her decease to the first son of her body 
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lawfully issuing ; and to the heirs males of the body of 
the said first son lawfully issuing ; and for default of 
such issue to the second son of her body lawfully issuing, 
and to the heirs males of the body of the said second 
son lawfully issuing ; and for default of such heirs, to 
the third son of the body of the said Susanna lawfully 
issuing, and to the heirs males of the body of the said third 
son lawfully issuing ; and for default of such issue, the 
same so to be and remain to the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh sons of her body, lawfully issuing one after 
another, and to the heirs males of the said fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh sons lawfully issuing, in such manner 
as it is before limited to be and remain to the first, 
second and third sons of her body, and to their heirs 
males ; and for default of such issue, the said premises 
to be and remain to my said niece Hall, and heirs males 
of her body lawfully issuing ; and for default of such 
issue, to my daughter Judith, and the heirs males of her 
body lawfully issuing ; and for default of sucn issue, to 
the right heirs of me the said William Shakspeare for 
ever. 

Item^ I give unto my wife my second best bed, with 
the furniture. 

Item^ I give and bequeath to my said daughter Judith 
my broad silver gilt bowl. All the rest of my goods, 
chattels, leases, plate, jewels, and household stuff what- 
soever, after my debts and legacies paid, and my funeral 
expenses discharged, I give, devise, and bequeath to my \ 
son-in-law, John Hall, Gent., and my daughter Susanna 
his wife, whom I ordain and make executors of this my 
last Will and Testament. And I do entreat and appoint 
the said Thomas Russel, Esquire, and Francis Collins, 
Gent., to be overseers thereof. And do revoke all former 
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wills, and publish this to be my last Will and Testament. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto put my hand, the 
day and year first above written. 

Byrne, 




^/fC, 




Witness to the publishing hereof, 

Fra. Colltns, 
Julius Shaw, 
John Robinson, 
Hamnet Sadler. 
. Robert Whattcoat. 

Probatum fuit testamentum suprascriptum apud London, 
coram Magistro William Byrde, Legum Doctore, &c. 
vicesimo secundo die mensis Junii, Anno Domini 1616; 
juramento Johannis Hall unius ex. cui. &c. de bene, &c. 
jurat, reservata potestate, &c. Susannae Hall, alt. ex. 
&c. eam cum venerit, &c. petitur, &c. 

Within seven years of Shakspeare's death a 
monument was erected to the poet's memory 
in the chancel of the church of the Holy 
Trinity, Stratford-upon-Avon. It is partly of 



Monument at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
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marble and partly of stone, and consists of a 
half-length bust of the poet, with a cushion 
before him, placed under a canopy between 
two Corinthian columns supporting an en-^ 
tablature. Beneath the bust are the lines : — 

" Judicio Pjlium, genio Socratem, arte Haronem 
Terra t^t, populos moeret, Oljmpus habet. 

" Stay, passenger, why dost thou go so &st P 
Bead, if thou canst, whom enyious death hath plac'd 
Within this monument; Shakspeare with whom 
Quick nature dj'd ; whose name doth deck the tomb 
Far more than cost, since all that that he hath writ 
Leayes living art but i>age to serve his wit. 

" Obiit Ano. Dni. 1616 aetatis 53 die 23 Ap." 

The bard's remains repose under a flat 
stone, where they were placed two days after 
his death, on the north side of the chancel, 
w^hich bears the following lines, which it is 
commonly believed Shakspeare wrote : — 

** Qood friend, for Jesus' sake forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed here ! 
Bless'd be the man that spares these stones 
And curst be he that moves my bones." 

There is nothing to warrant this supposition 
except that the word " my " occurs in the last 
line. They were most likely added by some 
friend to prevent the bones being removed 
to the charnel-house adjacent, which, said 

o 
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Ireland, contained "the greatest assemblage 
of human bones I ever saw." This ghastly 
edifice has been removed. 

The bust was originally painted to repre- 
sent the poet in his habit as he lived, with 
a black cloak falling over a scarlet doublet, 
and the scant hair, eyes, and complexion 
coloured like life. However, Malone — who is 
very properly stigmatized as an "indefati- 
gable mountebank" — had it painted white, 
although it had been allowed to present its 
pristine appearance for one hundred and sixty 
years, and had been renewed as lately as 
1748. This gave rise to the following lines : 

*' Strangers to whom this monument is shown, 
Inyoke the poet's curse upon Malone, 
Whose meddling zeal his barbarous taste displays. 
And daubs his tombstone as he mars his pla js." 

On another occasion a foolish youth broke 
the pen in the poet's hand, so that a common 
quill had to be substituted. Even the curse 
has not altogether protected the poet's last 
resting-place from intrusion : the sexton, in 
preparing a grave for Dr. Davenport, a 
deceased rector, broke a large hole through, 
so that the poet's remains were visible, and a 
gentleman told Dr. Drake, the eminent com- 
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mentator, "he could easily have brought 
away the skull," but was deterred by the 
curse invoked on any one who disturbed his 
remains. Surely this is almost the only case 
on record of a curse being of actual good 
service in the cause of decency. 

Westminster Abbey also contains a monu- 
ment to our poet, erected in 1740, at the 
pubKc cost, ample funds having been raised 
by a special performance of " Julius Caesar," 
April 28th, 1838. The trustees were the 
Earl of Burlington, Dr. Ric^iard Mead, Mr. 
Alexander Pope, and Mr. Charles Fleetwood. 
On this monument there is a full length 
figure of the poet by Scheemakers, in the 
costume of his day, pointing to a scroll in- 
scribed with the following lines, altered from 
the ''Tempest:"— 

" The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Tea, all which it inherit shall dissolve, 
And, like the baseless fahric of a vision. 
Leave not a wreck behind,*^ 

The altered lines we have distinguished by 
italics. The text of Shakspeare runs thus :^ 

" And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a rack behind." 

O 2 
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Above the head of the figure is a plate of 
polished granitic marble, with raised letters 
of brass :— 

" Oulielmo Shakspearey 

Anno post mortem CXXIV. 

Amor publicus posuit." 

Many commendatory verses have been 
written on our poet's life and works by 
authors of various merit ; we shall, however, 
content ourselves — and we hope our readers — 
by quoting Ben Jonson's ode, which, though 
somewhat lengthy, is highly appreciative and 
characteristic. It appeared in the first folio 
of 1623 :— 

" To the Memory of my Beloved^ the Author, Mr. William 
Shakspeare, and whai he hcUh left U8. 

** To draw no envy, Sliakspeare on thy name. 
Am I tlius ample to thy book and fame ; 
While I confess thy writings to be such, 
As neither man nor mase can praise too much ; 
'Tis true and all men's suffrage ; but these ways 
Were not the paths I meant unto thy praise : 
For seeliest ignorance on these may light 
Which, when it sounds at best, but echoes right ; 
Or blind affection which doth ne'er advance 
The truth, but gropes and urgeth all by chance ; 
Or crafty malice might pretend this praise. 
And think to ruin where it seemed to raise : 
But thou art proof against them ; and indeed. 
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Above the ill-fortune of them or the need : 

I, therefore, will begin : — Soul of the age 

Th' applause ! delight, the wonder of our stage ! 

My Shakspeare, rise ! I will not lodge thee bj 

Chaucer, or Spenser ; or bid Beaumont lie 

A little further to make thee room : 

Thou art a monument without a tomb ; 

And art aliye still, while thj book doth live. 

And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 

That I not mix thee so, mj brain excuses ; 

I mean, with great but disproportioned Muses : 

For, if I thought my judgment were of years, 

I should commit thee surely with thy peers ; 

And tell how far thou didst our Lyly outshine. 

Or sporting Kyd or Marlowe's mighty line. 

And though thou hadst small Latin and less Greek, 

From thence to honoiur thee I would not seek 

For names ; but caU forth thund'ring JQschylus, 

Euripides, and Sophocles to us, 

Pacuyius, Accius, him of Cordova dead, 

To life again, to hear thy buskin tread 

And shake a stage ; or, when thy socks were on. 

Leave thee alone ; for the comparison 

Of all that insolent Greece, or haughty Rome, 

Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. 

Triumph, my Britain ! Thou hast one to show, 

To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 

He was not of an age but for all time ! 

And all the Muses still were in their prime, 

When like Apollo he came forth to warm 

Our ears, or like a Mercury to charm, 

Nature herself was proud of his designs. 

And joy'd to wear the dressing of his lines ; 

Which were so richly spun and woven so fit, 

As, since, she will vouchsafe no other wit ; 

The merry Greek, tart Aristophanes, 
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Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not please ; 

But antiquated and deserted he, 

As they were not of Nature's family. 

Yet must I not give Nature all ; thy art 

My gentle Shakspeare must enjoy a part. 

For though the poet's matter Nature be, 

His art doth give the fashion ; and that he, 

Who casts aright a living line, must sweat, 

(Such as thine are) and strike the second heat 

Upon the Muses' anvil ; turn the same, 

(And himself with it) that he thinks to frame 

Or, for the laurel, he may gain a scorn. 

For a good poet's made, as well as bom : 

And such wert thou. Look, how the father's face 

Lives in his issue ; even so the race 

Of Shakspeare' s mind and manners brightly shines 

In his well-turned and true- filed lines ; 

In each of which he seemed to shake a lance. 

As brandished at the eyes of Ignorance. 

Sweet Swan of Avon, what a sight it were. 

To see thee in our waters yet appear ; 

And make those flights upon the banks of Thames, 

That so did take Eliza, and our James ! 

But stay : I see thee in the hemisphere 

Advanced, and made a constellation there ! 

Shine forth, thou Star of poets ; and with rage. 

Or influence, chide, or cheer the drooping Stage I 

Which, since thy flight from hence hath moum'd like 

night, 
And despairs day, but for thy volumes' light. 

Ben Jonson." 

To the folio of 1632, containing the Come- 
dies, Histories and Tragedies of our author, 
John Milton appended the following com- 
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mendatory lines, without however attaching 
his name thereto, but tlie authorship is his. 

** What need my Sbakspeare for his honour'd bones 
The labour of an age in pUM stones, 
Or that his hallowed reliques should be hid 
Under a star-j-pointing pyramid P 
Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 
What need*st thon such dull witness of thy name P 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a lasting monument : 
For whUst to the shame ,of slow endeavouring art, 
Thy easy numbers flow, and that each heart 
Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 
Those Delphic lines with deep impression took 
Then thou, our fancy of herself bereaving. 
Dost make us marble with too much conceiving ; 
And so sepulchred in such pomp dost lie 
That kings for such a tomb would wish to die.*' 



CHAPTER XII. 

MODEEN SHAKSPEBIAN ACTOES ; MISCELLANE-E 

AND CONCLUSION. 
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'Tis my h<^>e to end BuocesBfully.**— TomwisF of iht Shrew. 



The end of our task approaches, and we hope 
our readers will pardon a few minutes' gossip 
on various matters connected with Shaksperian 
drama, which do not come under the heads 
prefixed to the previous chapters. 

The text of Shakspeare's unrivalled plays 
is of itself enough to furnish matter for intel- 
lectual delight, and among the poet's warmest 
admirers are no doubt many who never 
witnessed a dramatic performance. Never- 
theless, there are several names of illustrious 
actors not belonging to the poet's period, 
whose glory and aim it has been to interpret 
the creations of the master genius as he would 
have had them given to the world, which 
should fitly appear in a work devoted to a 
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consideration of the life, work, and times of 
the greatest of all dramatic poets. 

The majestic figure of Thomas Betterton 
naturally claims our first attention. He was 
according to contemporary writers, absolutely 
without a competitor as an actor, as Shakspeare 
as an author ; he was alike excellent in Othello^ 
Hotspur^ Hamlet^ Macbeth, and Brutus; his 
voice was powerful but sweet, and his figure 
a model of manly grace. He died in April, 
1710, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Betterton had the advantage of a good educa- 
tion, although his father was in the compara- 
tively humble position of under-cook to 
Charles I. The declining years of the actor 
were embittered by poverty, he having lost a 
competency in an East Indian speculation. 

Barton Booth, whose Othello and Lear were 
impersonations of such extraordinary merit 
that they alone have immortalised his name, 
was a Westminster boy under the terrible 
Dr. Busby and his successor Dr. Knipe. He 
was intended to proceed to the University, 
but his dramatic instincts were all powerful, 
and, having already distinguished himself in 
the dormitory representations of Terence, he 
engaged himself to a Mr. Ashbury, a Dublin 
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impresario^ in 1668, and after a successful but 
short career in Ireland, made his debiit in 
London in 1701 as Maodmus in Rochester's 
" Valentinian." His success as Cato in Ad- 
dison's tragedy of that name was unexampled, 
but his favourite character was the Ghost in 
''Hamlet," which he rendered most powerfully. 
Betterton played Hamlet with him on many 
occasions. His figure was athletic without 
clumsiness or heaviness, his face remarkable 
for a manly sweetness of expression, and his 
voice of great power and flexibility. He was 
twice married, first to a daughter of Sir 
William Barkham of Norfolk, Bart., and a 
second time to Miss Hester Santlow, aii actress 
of some note, who survived him. He died on 
the 10th May, 1733. Booth was associated 
with Wilks, Gibber, and Dogget in theatrical 
management under special license from Queen 
Anne. 

The inimitable David Garrick next deserves 
our attention. He was a native of Hereford, 
and, at the age of eleven, played the part of 
Sergeant Kite in Farquhar's "Recruiting 
Officer," with great applause. He was a pupil 
of Samuel Johnson, whom he met at Lich- 
field. He came to London with the future 
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doctor and lexicographer, and tried the law as 
a profession, and also embarked in the wine 
trade, but at last the theatre claimed him as 
its own, and after a trial trip in the country, 
he appeared at Mr. Giffard's playhouse in 
Goodman's Fields, 19th October, 1741, as 
Richard III.; and the supreme excellence of 
the performance dazzled and astonished every 
one. After that his fame was established, and 
London and Dublin rang with his praises. 
His varied powers enabled him to play all the 
principal characters of Shakspeare with the 
exception of Othello^ in which he failed. His 
King Lear was a thriUing impersonation, and 
yet he was equally successful in light and low 
comedy, and played old, young, sombre, gay, 
and grotesque parts with a versatility quite 
astounding. "Davy Garrick," as Johnson used 
to call him, was small in stature but well-pro- 
portioned. He was an admirable dancer and 
fencer, his eyes were black and full of fire 
and expression, and his voice, although not of 
any great volume, possessed a piercing dis- 
tinctness. He died of an excruciatingly 
painful disorder on the 20th January, 1779 
and was buried with great ceremony in A^ 
minster Abbey, on the 1st of Fe 
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following. Garrick altered and adapted many 
of the plays of Shakspeare and the old dra- 
matists to suit the requirements of the modem 
stage. 

Spranger Barry was a contemporary of the 
great little David ; was born in St. Warburgh^s, 
Dublin, in 1719, and died 1777. He was 
brought up at his father's trade of a silver- 
smith, but the stage-fever seized him, and 
through his extravagance and consequent 
bankruptcy he was compelled to act for a 
living. Othello was his first essay in his 
native city in 1744, and in London, two years 
afterwards, he attained the highest rank in his 
profession. The Prince of Wales compli- 
mented him, and he was a great favourite with 
the noble patrons of Drury Lane. Afterwards 
he played Borneo^ and became the rival of 
Garrick, excelling him, it is said, in that par^ 
ticular character. He was of magnificent 
presence, and his attitudes and bearing were 
full of dignity and classic grace. He is said 
to have had more command over the feelings 
of an audience than any actor before or since 
his time. 

John •Henderson was, like Garrick, a versa- 
tile genius, and excelled in tragedy and comedy 
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alike. His Shylock and Falstaff were his great 
characters, and he also successfully played as 
Hamlet and Richard III. Garrick, on his 
first application to him, rejected him as wholly 
unfit for the stage, but whether this was owing 
to jealousy or want of judgment we cannot 
say. Personally, Henderson was scarcely so 
well fitted for the stage as either of his more 
prominent contemporaries ; he was neither 
handsome nor graceful, his eyes were almost 
colourless, and his face too fleshy for dramatic 
expression. He was utterly regardless of his 
dress and the niceties of costume ; boasting 
indeed that he had played ten characters 
in the same coat. He died suddenly of a 
spasmodic affection of the brain, at the age of 
thirty-eight, 25th November, 1785. 

The sister isle gave birth to Charles Macklin, 
author and tragedian. He was the first to 
fully realize the character of Shylock^ and he 
rescued that part from the degradation it had 
sunk into by actors persistently making the 
Venetian Jew a low buffoon. Predictions as 
to his certain failure were rife when it was 
understood he was going to give a "new 
reading " of the character, but the balance of 
approbation fell in the innovator's favour, and 
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Pope is said to have summed up his criticism 
in the couplet 

*' This is the Jew 
That Shakspeare drew." 

At the great age of ninety-nine this actor 
essayed his favourite part once more, after 
retiring from the stage several years before (to 
improve his narrow income), but the old man's 
strength failed him, and he had to retire amid 
commiserating applause. 

Charles Mac Laughlin, which name he 
altered to Macklin, died at the wonderful age 
of one hundred and seven, on the 11th July, 
1797, and was buried in the chancel of 
St. Paul's, Covent Garden. Macklin's two 
comedies are " Love k la Mode," and " The 
Man of the World," in which he reflects 
severely on courtiers and Scotch sycophants. 
He, like Ben Jonson, was unfortunate enough 
to kill a fellow actor named Hallam, for which 
he was tried for manslaughter. The quarrel, 
which had so tragic a termination, was about 
a wig which Hallam wore in Fabian's '' Trick 
for Trick." 

John Philip Kemble and his sister Sarah 
Siddons are familiar, in appearance at least, to 
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our readers through the pencils of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence and Gainsborough, and their vast 
histrionic powers and the excellence of their 
private characters were the theme of universal 
admiration at the beginning of this century. 
Hamlet introduced John Kemble to a London 
audience, and probably the character never 
received more efficient representation. His 
Macbeth^ Brutus^ and Cariolanus^ were the other 
characters wherein he displayed immense 
genius, and his appearance on the stage was 
as majestic as his declamation was aflPecting 
and dignified. He was the victim of a gross 
series of insults during the disgraceful O.P. 
riots at Covent Garden in 1809, when the 
prices of admission were raised to defray the 
lavish expense involved in "mounting" the 
plays of Shakspeare as they had never been 
before. Kemble continued to act until asthma 
and the gout compelled him to retire, and he 
died, aged sixty -six, at Lausanne in Switzer- 
land, 26th February, 1823. 

His gifted sister, Sarah Siddons, was not 
successful in her earlier dramatic eflforts, 
although she appeared under the auspices of 
Garrick. Her magnificent talents, however, 
finally received due appreciation, and she was 
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the queea of the London stage up to her fare- 
well on the 29th of June, 1812. Her husband, 
also an actor, died in 1808, and she herself 
joined the majority on the 8th June, 1831, 
leaving a son and daughter, the sole survivors 
of her five children. 

We may here briefly mention that, besides 
John and Sarah Kemble, a younger brother, 
named Charles, was an actor of no mean 
capacity. He first appeared as Orlando in " As 
You Like It," and was successful in many 
other of the lighter characters of Shakspeare. 

Frances Ann Kemble (Mrs. Butler), a 
daughter of Charles, was a celebrated JPortia 
some fifty years ago, and several other members 
of this wonderful family displayed marked 
dramatic genius. 

George Frederic Cooke was a rival to the 
great John Kemble, and possibly resembled him 
somewhat, except that his features were more 
marked, and his figure less elegant. He might 
have attained the highest rank both in London, 
Dublin, and New York, but from incorrigible 
habits of intemperance his robust constitution 
collapsed, and he died at the latter city 26th 
September, 1812. His tragic successes were 
Richard IIL^ lagOj and Shylock; in comedy 
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his best known character was Sir Pertincuc 
Macsycop/uznt in Macklin's " Man of the 
World." 

Contemporary with these bygone players 
w;hose names are identified with our poet's 
fame, we must not omit to notice at least three 
artists of the gentler sex whose valuable assist- 
ance was given in the presentation of Shak- 
speare's living pictures. Besides the unap- 
proachable Mrs. Siddons, with her marvellous 
impersonations of Portia^ Isabella^ and Lady 
Macbethy there was the colleague of Garrick, 
the dignified Mrs. Pritchard, whose Shak- 
sperian queens were her special strength. Her 
final appearance as Lady Macbeth^ with 
Garrick as the guilty Thane, was a dramatic 
triumph which has rarely been surpassed. She 
died at Bath, in 1768, four months after her 
farewell. ' 

Mrs. Barry was almost a rival of Mrs. 
Siddons ; her gentle aspect and modest gaiety 
of demeanour evidently fitted her for the im- 
personation of the poet's tender heroines, and 
her Desdemona was an unrivalled piece of true 
womanly pathos. She lived to a considerable 
age, and died in 1801. 

The most enchanting Juliet that pierhaps the 
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Stage could ever boast, appeared in the person 
of Miss O'Neill, whose classical loveliness and 
exquisite figure, gave her a monopoly of the 
part. 

To pass on to more modern times, we can do 
little more than enumerate names, or the 
subject will expand this chapter into undue 
dimensions. 

Up to the present day, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Charles Mayne Young, who was a 
celebrated Hamlet^ and whose ability excited 
the envy of Edmund Kean, no names but those 
of William Charles Macready and Edmund 
Kean can, with any proprietj^ be ranked in 
the same category as the great ones of the 
eighteenth century. Macready was a notable 
actor, but a very unequal one ; nevertheless, 
his conscientious rendering of Shaksperian 
characters was undoubted, and he was a very 
valuable friend to the drama generally, never 
relaxing his efforts to elevate its tone, and 
setting the example of a blameless life to his 
fellows. He managed both the principal 
London theatres, and sacrificed much money 
in his enterprises. On his second visit to 
America in 1849, serious riots occurred through 
the jealousy of a rival actor named Forrest; 
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Macready nearly lost his life, twentyrtwo men 
wei*e killed on the spot, and thirty wounded. 
He retired from the stage in 1851, and up to 
the date of his death busied himself with 
educational projects for the woi-king classes. 
He was buried at Kensal Green in May, 1873. 
The brilliant genius of the elder Kean, which 
illumined the dramatic world like a meteor at 
a date somewhat earlier, entitles his name to be 
added to the list of the wonders of the modern 
stage along with Garrick and Booth. His 
range of characters was almost infinite where 
passion and fire were necessary. Perhaps his 
Richard III. was his most marvellous creation, 
although he is believed by some to have pre- 
ferred the character of Othelh^ in which his 
success was not quite so remarkable^ The 
weird and exao^o-erated character of Sir Giles 
Overreach in Massinger's unpleasant play has 
never had another exponent like him, and his 
Shylock was a masterly performance. He was 
borne exhausted oflf the stage of Covent 
Garden, March 25th, 1833, while playing 
Othello^ with his son Charles as lago. He died 
at the age of forty-three, at Richmond, on the 
15th May, in the same year. 
The younger Kean, although he had advan- 

p2 
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tages which young actors do not often possess 
in the matter of education, had so many 
physical disadvantages that it is wonderful he 
attained the rank in his profession that he 
actually reached. Without any of the gifts 
of a dignified presence, a handsome person or 
a pleasing countenance, and with one of the 
most unsympathetic and unmusical voices 
that surely any tragedian ever possessed, he 
managed by sheer force of will, untiring in- 
dustry, and great natural intelligence to force 
himself into parts wholly unfitted for him as 
it appeared. 

However, he had many admirers of his 
Hamlet^ Macbeth^ and OiheUo ; and that there 
was great merit in the performances, espe- 
cially of the first, we can gladly testify. In 
Prospero^ Shyloch^ King John^ and Richard III. 
he acquitted himself very meritoriously ; and 
how effective as a " character" actor he was — 
albeit out of the Shaksperian groove — ^his 
terrible Louis XL in Casimir Delavigne's play 
was sufficient to testify. Charles Kean's name 
will always be dear to playgoers, from the 
loving care he extended to the production of 
our poet's works, sparing no expense or 
trouble, and filling in every archaeological 
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detail with microscopic exactness. In all his 
Shaksperian revivals he was assisted by his 
amiable and accomplished wife (Miss Ellen 
Tree), herself an actress of great talent, whose 
Rosalind and Viola are still remembered by 
the maturer race of playgoers. Charles Kean 
died in January, 1868, leaving an only 
daughter. Samuel Phelps was in some sense 
the younger Kean's rival for some years, and 
was and is a sterling actor of the Macready 
school. Sound elocution and assiduous ad- 
herence to the author's meaning distinguish 
this actor's style ; and besides the whole range 
of Shakspeare's tragic characters, he has fre- 
quently and successfully assumed comic parts 
such as Falstaff^ Bottom^ and, to travel away 
from Shakspeare for a moment, we may say 
that he is the Sir Pertinax Max^cophant of the 
present day. Mr. Phelps has passed the age 
of threescore and ten, having been born in 
Devonport in 1806. 

Shaksperian actors, who have been more 
or less content with the parts of clowns, 
jesters, and such like characters, have received 
their due meed of appreciation, and there is 
at present a very decided lack of talent of 
that description on the British stage. The 
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names of James Quin, whose range of Shak- 
sperian characters included a masterly exposi- 
tion of Fahtaff, which has never been sur- 
passed even by the corpulent Stephen Kemble 
or the eccentric Robert Williani Elliston ; 
Richard Suett, William Dowton, and Joseph 
Munden, occur to us as the principal tradi- 
tional heroes of our poet's comedy in a not 
very remote era ; and they have had worthy 
successors in the persons of John Baldwin 
Buckstone, the late John Pritt Harley and 
Henry Compton, the latter having been pos- 
sibly the most perfect Toxtchstone the stage 
has ever seen, his extraordinary dry humour 
and mobile face exactly suiting that and other 
comic creations of Shakspeare. 

Within the last twenty or thirty years the 
merits of the actors who have appeared in 
Shakspeare's plays have met with such widely 
diiferent critical notice from the Press and 
the play-going public that it would be quite 
beside our design to re-open the subject in 
these pages. We have had some of our bard's 
minor characters represented quite recently in 
probably a more efficient manner than they 
ever were in the days of David Garrick, John 
Philip Kemble, or Edmund Kean. Mercutio, 
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a most exigent character, has been thoroughly 
realized for us by Walter Lacy and the late 
George Vining; John Ryder and Samuel 
Emery as the King in " Hamlet," to which 
the former has added lago^ Fauhonhridge^ 
Macduff^ Caliban^ and many other characters, 
leave nothing to desire. The Ghost in " Ham- 
let" has been most excellently rendered by 
Walter Lacy, Henry Marston — also an efficient 
lago of the old school — and Thomas Mead. 
The Nurse in " Romeo and Juliet," by Mrs. 
Chippendale (Miss Snowdon) ; Poloniics, by 
Addison; the Gravedigger in "Hamlet," by 
Widdicombe; and Avdrey^ by Mrs. Keeley, 
are all noteworthy performances. 

Helen Faucit (Mrs. Theodore Martin) has 
probably never been surpassed in the higher 
walks of the Shaksperian drama ; her early 
retirement from the stage has been much 
regretted; and Lady Macbeth remains her 
character for the present, in which she has 
only been approached by Miss Glyn and Mrs. 
Charles Kean. 

Of Shakspeare's tragic heroes, we may here 
record, as we quit the subject, the names of 
Walter Montgomery — ^whose early death is 
much to be deplored — Gustavus V. Brooke, 
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drowned in the London — and the negro, Ira 
Aldridge, as notable Oihellos of our time; 
Charles Fechter, as an intelligent and quite 
unconventional Hamlet^ and whose Othello had 
many merits, although it met with but scant 
approbation ; Barry Sullivan — of this gentle- 
man, it may justly be said that he is the prin- 
cipal expounder of Shaksperian character at 
the present time; Charies Creswick, James 
Anderson, Charles Dillon, and, most recently 
of all, Henry Irving, who has suddenly deve- 
loped from a player of eccentric parts in 
domestic comedy of the day into the only 
Hamlet J Richard II L^ Othello, and Ma^beth^ 
which receive steady and continued support 
from an appreciative section of the play-going 
public. Opinions on his merits, however, 
differ; and as contemporary criticism is no 
part of our province, we here conclude our 
notice of him and the subject. 

In September, 1 769, a Shakspeare jubilee was 
celebrated at Stratford-upon-Avon, under the 
auspices of David Garrick, in which he re- 
ceived the co-operation of many of the most 
eminent men of the day. For three days the 
little town was en fSte, an ode written by the 
talented actor was set to music by the cele- 
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brated Dr. Ame, the recitative being delivered 
by Garrick himself. Transparencies were 
exhibited, and concerts, allegorical representa- 
tions, and pyrotechnic displays were provided 
for the very numerous assemblage of brilliant 
company that were present. Persons of high 
rank and the wits and beauties of the day 
assisted con amove in the celebration, and in 
spite of the adverse weather that prevailed a 
successful result was arrived at. 

Some of the ignorant residuum of the towns- 
people, it is said, entertained a preposterous 
notion that Garrick was a magician, viewing 
the whole proceeding with superstitious ap- 
prehension. However, the bulk of the inhabi- 
tants of Shakspeare s native town gave it their 
earnest support, and the reverence felt for any- 
thing belonging to him or oonnected with his 
career had been evinced in^re than once by 
the inhabitants of Stratford; 

An unfortunately unappreciative clergyman 
some time before had come into possession of 
Shakspeare's whilom residence, and had been 
guilty of the vandalism of cutting down the 
poet's favourite mulberry tree : he was com- 
pelled to leave the town amid the curses of 
the populace, who vowed no one bearing 
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his name should ever reside in the to^vn 
again. 

The mulberry tree was purchased by a 
tradesman, and various relics were fashioned 
in the shape of snuff-boxes, tea-caddies, &c., 
and were eagerly bought. The Corporation 
of Stratford presented Mr. Garrick with the 
freedom of their town, enclosed appropriately 
in a casket made of the sacred wood, request- 
ing a bust of the poet in return, for the 
adornment of their town hall; and these 
amenities between the municipal magnates 
and the great actor, then at the summit of his 
fame, gave rise to the idea of the jubilee of 
1769.* 

In 1865 a grand Tercentenary Festival was 
organized by a committee of noblemen and 
gentlemen, and most of the literary, artistic, 
and histrionic talent of the day assisted in 
carrying it out. As before, there were pageants, 
oratorios, concerts, dramatic representations, 

♦ Many years afterwards a celebrated upholsterer was being 
shown the collection of various treasures of art belonging to 
the elder Mathews, and when called upon to admire the 
cassolette, which the grea c:m:dian had purchased at immense 
cost from Qarrick's representative, roundly pronounced the 
relic to be of walnut wood, thereby rendering its proprietor 
** Hvid with rage." 
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&c., and the increased facilities of locomotion 
brought together an assemblage which wholly 
eclipsed in dimensions that of the Garrick 
period. The circumstances of this celebration 
are no doubt fresh in the minds of many of 
our readers, and it is scarcely part of our 
province to give a detailed account of it. 
Once more the love of Shakspeare and his 
plays, which once waned for a time but never 
was wholly extinguished in the British heart, 
was evinced in the interest all .classes took in 
this second worthy attempt to do honour to our 
greatest poet, and out of the scheme arose the 
idea of a permanent memorial and theatre to 
be raised, and the latter subsidized for ever, 
to keep his memory green. The progress of 
this enterprise has not, however, been very 
rapid, and there have been objections raised 
as to the necessity or even advisability of 
attempting to sustain a ,temple of the drama 
in so remote a neighbourhood for the repre- 
sentation of Shaksperian plays. 

It is much to be deplored that among all 
the portraits of our immortal poet that are 
extant no single one is of undoubted authen- 
ticity, and confusion worse coiifounded has 
arisen by reason of the injudicious enthusiasm 
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which owners of works, which are more than 
dubious representations of Shakspeare's line- 
aments, have exhibited in their frantic zeal to 
be hailed as the possessors of his vera effigies. 

Taking the bust in Stratford Church as 
having a certain claim to be, at least, an ap- 
proximate likeness, we can, with all diffidence 
be it remembered, allow that there is much 
justification for the favour with which Martin 
Droeshout's portrait has been received. It 
resembles the general outline of the face, and 
there is the same lofty forehead and arrange- 
ment of the hair. The work is, however, a 
clumsy piece of draughtsmanship at best ; and 
the expression of the eyes and mouth is devoid 
of the intelligence and character one might 
reasonably expect to find in the features of 
such a man. 

Droeshout's picture was utilized by William 
Henry Ireland in his celebrated forgeries. He 
fabricated a letter purporting to be inscribed 
by Shakspeare to Richard Cowley, which ran 
as follows : — 

Dearest freynde, 

Havynge alwaye aceountedde thee a plea- 
sante and wittye persoime, ande onne whose company I doe 
muche esteeme, enclosedde I ha sent thee a whymsycalle 
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conceite, which I doe suppose thou wilt easile discoverre ; 
butte, shouldste thou notte, whye thenne I shall sette 
thee ouDO my table of loggerreheades. 

Thyne trewlie, 

Wm. Shaespeare. 

To Maisterre Rychard Cowlye, 
Dwellinge atte onne Masterre Holies, a Draperre 
inne the Wattlynge Streete, Londonne. 

Accompanying this not very brilliant attempt 
at archaic spelling was a primitive pen-and- 
ink sketch, an outline of Droeshout's print, 
and it was sent to Mr. Samuel Ireland by the 
youthful fabricator. He followed this up by 
two other pictorial forgeries, of each of which 
Martin Droeshout's work formed the basis; 
and it is quite possible that the association 
with such fraudulent doings has not enhanced 
the reputation of the engraving by the Low- 
country artist. 

The portrait called the "Felton," again, has 
some slight resemblance to the Stratford bust, 
and has had a respectable following of ad- 
mirers. Its genuineness, however, cannot be 
accepted as authentic, and it has never rivalled 
in popularity the " Chandos " portrait, which 
has been accepted by Malone and others, and 
engraved in a more or less satisfactory manner 
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in various editions of Shakspeare's works. 
Stevens, the commentator, ridicules its claims 
and pedigree, and christened it D'Avenantico- 
Bettertonian - Barryan - Keckian - Nicolcian - 
Chandosan canvas. 

A fair idea of the appearance of the Chandos 
portrait is given in the portrait in the frontis- 
piece of this work ; it only differs in small 
details and in the direction in which the head 
is turned. 

We will here give a short account of one 
more Shaksperian " portrait " which exhibited 
a certain amount of perverse ingenuity that 
may be found amusing. 

A gentleman long resident in Paris, and a 
lover of Shaksperian lore, became acquainted 
with a brother Englishman who, although 
conversant with ancient MSS., books, &c., 
was only desirous of reaping pecuniary benefit 
from such kind of speculation. During their 
frequent interviews the name of Shakspeare' 
was often brought on the tapis j when the value 
of an original picture of the poet, in case such 
a gem could be procured, was frequently 
dwelt upon by the first-mentioned gentleman. 
The latter, ever on the alert for pecuniary 
benefit, and who frequently made excursions 
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to London, bore these conversations in mind, 
and when absent on one of his journeys from 
the French capital, remitted a letter to his 
friend, in the course of which he made the 
following statement : — 

Apropos of portraits, I have just received a letter from 
a French geiitleman in Normandy offering me a curious 
original portrait (a bust) of your own Will Shakspeare. 
The identity is authenticated beyond all question by the 
name mentioned m the legend, carved in Old English of 
the time, on the antique oaken frame. 

Report says it was brought into France by Sir Kenelm 
Digby (afterwards Earl of Bristol) in the time of Charles I. 
Price asked is 1,000 francs (£41) ; and as this oil painting 
is known to be the portrait of Shakspeare, less will not 
be taken. Let me know your opinion. You know I must 
double my capital if I purchase. The same person has 
likewise a portrait of EHzabeth, and some other curiosi- 
ties appertaining to English history. 

And in a subsequent paragraph was added — 

If you think the Shakspeare portrait be worth buying, 
I shall take Caen on my way back to Paris. 

It is necessary to remark that the gentleman 
thus addressed, having been for some years 
stationary at Paris, was wholly ignorant as to 
any frauds having been practised in London 
on the subject of Shaksperian portraiture. 
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In reply, therefore, to the above, he renewed 
his statements respecting the value of an un- 
doubted representation of the bard, adding 
that could he be satisfied respecting its origi- 
nality, he should feel happy in purchasing 
such an invaluable relic. 

As soon as a reply could be forwarded, the 
same arrived at Paris, commencing with these 
words : — 

I am obliged to you for your letter, offering me eighty 
pounds sterling for the Shakspeare portrait. It is un- 
questionably an original painting of the time, from the 
description given me. The open frame is the one part 
of the exterior of an immense pair of bellows, formerly 
belonging to Queen Elizabeth. The legend : — 

" Whomb hayb wb hbbb, 

Stttckb onnb thb Bbllowes P ! ! 
Thattb pbincb of goodb fbllowbs 
Willis Shakspbbb. 

Oh ! CUBSTB UNTOWABDE LTTGKB, 

To bb thus mbanlib stitckb 

" POINS. 

" NaYB, BATHBB GLOBIOirS LOTTB 
To HTMMB ASSYON'D, 

Who lykb th' Almiohtib btdbs 
Thb wtnqbs oth' wtndb. 

"Ptstollb." 

All persons conversant with Droeshout's 
head of Shakspeare must recollect the un- 
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usually lofty and capacious bald forehead that 
print portrays : now, m this bellows perform- 
ance it was obvious there had been much re- 
painting on that part of the picture, and in 
consequence, when presented to the gentleman 
who had stated himself desirous of possessing 
it, he remarked that, prior to purchasing, he 
should wish to have the forehead cleared of 
such repaint. That stipulation, however, not 
being complied with, it was understood be- 
tween the parties that if, upon cleaning, any 
imposition became apparent, the purchase was 
to be null and void. 

The gentleman who had possessed himself 
of the portrait, in order to ascertain its origi- 
nality, placed the same in the hands of M. 
Ribet, residing on the Quai de la Ferraile, 
Paris, who was esteemed one of the best 
cleaners and repairers of old pictures fifty 
years ago. To the care of that artist the 
Bellows portrait was consigned. When, two 
days after, speeding on the wings of anxious 
expectancy to ascertain the result of M. Ribet's 
operations, conceive the shock experienced by 
the proprietor on being told by the artist that, 
instead of Shakspeare, his portrait was not 
even that of a male^ but the representation of 
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an old woman I In short, on applying the 
fatal cotton, dipped in the solution necessary 
to clean off the repaint and dirt, away had 
vanished the broad, high, procreative front of 
Avon's bard, the brown moustaches and ex- 
panded ruff having given place, like magic, to 
a cap decorated with blue ribbon and a lip 
unadorned by hirsute ornament, while a ker- 
chief became apparent modestly overspreading 
the matronly bosom. 

We have no space to devote to the further 
history of this atrocious swindle, and must 
content ourselves by saying that it was fol- 
lowed up by others, in which Ben Jonson's 
name was appended to some spurious verses, 
and the Bellows picture itself was furbished 
up, attributed to a Flemish painter named 
Porbus, and passed into the possession of 
M. Talma, the great French tragedian, who 
showed it to Charles Lamb, and that gentle- 
man is said to have fallen down on his knees 
and kissed it with idolatrous veneration. It 
afterwards passed to London ; and we have 
only devoted so much time to a notice of 
these frauds to convince our fellow-admirers 
of Shakspeare that in a research after veritable 
portraitures of the illustrious author, the pos- 
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session of as many eyes as Argus will scarcely 
prevent them from imposition. 

And now our task is ended. We would 
gladly have lingered in many parts of this 
little book, and dwelt on the thousand and 
one anecdotes and episodes of the bard's life 
and his companions, literary, dramatic, and 
sociaL There is no lack of material, as any 
of our readers will be able to discover for 
themselves if they will take the trouble to 
ransack the copious stores of Shaksperian 
literature so easily to be attained nowadays. 
We have done little more than try to create 
an appetite for such lore, although we have 
*' turned over many books together." 

Valtte et plaudite I 
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